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THE RESTING-PLACE OF CHARLES AND MARY 
LAMB. 


See 7% S, xi. 7! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Was Mary Lamb buried in the same grave as 
ber brother Charles, or was she laid to rest beside | 
him in a new grave? This question is the eat. | 
ome of a visit paid to Edmonton the other day, 
for the purpose of seeing the tablet lately erected, | 
#a memorial to Lamb and Cowper, in the church | 

. Iwas somewhat surprised to find inscribed | 
thereon the statement that Lamb was “‘ buried 
ide his sister Mary, in the adjoining church- 
-” Until I read this sentence I had always 
Ecined that they were both buried in the same 
@ave. If this is so, I venture to think the word 
*beside” is, to say the least, misleading. Only 
@e mound occupies the space between the head 
#ad foot stones, and it is certainly not wide enough 
to cover two graves side by side. 

Qa my return home I endeavoured to turn up 
#ome authority on the subject, but the only book 
Teould find which contained any definite statement 
Was Lawrence Hutton’s ‘ Literary Landmarks of 

ndon.’ On p. 193 he refers to the death of 
Mary Lamb at Alpha Road, St. John’s Wood, and 
ae on to say that she was “ buried in his (her 

her's) grave on the 28th of May, 1847.’ 
Perhaps some kind reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 


l 
| able to lay his hand on a contemporary quotation 
| which will settle the question decisively. 

It may not be inappropriate if under this head- 
ing I record the inscriptions, both on the grave- 
stone and memorial tablet, to which I have alluded, 
and also give a few descriptive words concerning 
them, The memorial tablet has been placed in a 
good position in the church, at the west end of the 
north wall. It consists of two inscribed white 
marble panels surrounded by a graceful design in 
freestone, the arches of which are supported by 
veined marble pilasters. In the upper portion of 
each panel is carved a portrait in bas-relief, the 
one on the right showing the head of Cowper, in 
his well-known calico cap, while on the left panel 
the features of Lamb are characteristically depicted. 
The inscriptions are as follows. Right panel :— 

In memory of 
William Cowper the Poet 
Born at Berkhampstead 1731 
Died and buried at East Dereham 1800. 
He was the author of 


Diverting History of “* John Gil; 


} 
he 


I 


it 
in, 
} 
i 


John G 
of 


in was a citizen 

credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town 


John Gilpin’s sponse sal 1 to her dear, 

Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet w 
No holiday have seen 


To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair . 
Unto “ the Bell’ at Edmontor 
All in a chaise and pair, etc, 
Left panel :— 
In memory of 
Charles Lamb 
«The Gentle Elia.” and author of 
Tales from Shakespeare. Etc. 
Born in the Inner Temple 17 
Educated at Christ’s Hospital 
d at Bay Cottage Edmonton 1834 
and buried beside his sister Mary 
in the adjoining churchyard 
At the centre of his being lodged 
A soul by resignation sanctified 
0, he was good if e’er a good man lived! 
Wordsworth, 


iid 


i 


Along base of design : 
This 


monument to commemorate the visit of the 


| London and Middlesex Archeological Society | to Ed- 


monton church and parish on the 26th July 1888. 
was erected by the President of the Meeting Joshua W. 
Butterworth. F.S,A. 

Once before I had made my way to the south- 
west corner of Edmonton churchyard on a visit to 
Charles Lamb’s grave, and well do I remember the 
feelings of regret with which I observed the rough, 
unkempt state of the yarrow-covered mound. The 
surrounding graves also seemed inclined to be far 
too neighbourly, and were, to my mind, fain to 
crush this particular one out of existence. 

Now I noted with pleasure a change for the 


} 
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better. The whole place was tidier, and this gave | common sense, approved itself to mine! And I 
it a far less crowded aspect. Lamb’s grave was a | think the real offender, Mr. J. E. Smirn, should 
picture of neatness, with its closely cropped turf | come forward with an ‘“‘In me convertite tels ! 
and well-rounded shape. In the centre a small | Adsum qui feci !” 
shrub has been planted, and at either end lies a| Since, however, I was guilty of such rashness, 
large sea-shell, from the interior of which creeps | and since I cannot say that I have at all turned 
forth some golden moss. WhileI stood before the | from the error of my ways and opinions, I suppose 
modest gravestone and again read the inscription | that it is incumbent on me to attempt such justi- 
recorded thereon, the scent of violets came to me | fication of them as may be possible to me. 
from a bank close by, while from a neighbouring | To begin with the objection of Dr. Nicsotsoy 
tree-top a little bird carolled forth its song under | which shut us—Mr. Smiru and me his humble 
the influence of the early spring sunshine. I | follower—out of court altogether : ‘‘ If the whole 
wonder if it was on some such sunny day as this | passage, and especially the ‘tending her i’ th’ eyes, 
that Charles and Mary were walkiog here, when he | be perfectly intelligible, with or without parallels, 
ointed out to his sister the spot where he should | and if it be in orderly sequence, why should it be 
ike to be buried. altered toone that Mr. Smita and Mr. Apo.pats 
The tall white headstone is upright and in good | Trottops, rightly or wrongly, prefer?” Why, in- 
repair. The inscription, which I do not think has| deed ? But there is much virtue in an if. If 
ever appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ intact, runs as follows: | ‘‘ tended her i’ th’ eyes” be perfectly intelligible, 








To the memory how comes it that Johnson, Warburton, Steevens, 

a R. —_ Tollet, Malone, Sidney Walker, and many another 

Died 270 Dee* 1834 Rast 59 commentator and critic to whose works I have 

Farewell, dear friend, that smile that harmless mirth + a ‘d it p at band of immediately referring, have 
No more shall gladden our domestic hearth und it necessary to attempt to explain the passage 
That rising tear, with pain forbid to flow, by all sorts of suggestions and emendations / How 
Better than words no more assuage our woe is it that the editor of the 1811 ‘ Variorum’ suggests 
aay hand —e from small but well earned store, | what “ perhaps ” may be the signification of the 

field succour to the destitute no more, “ : . ’ 

Yet art thou not all lost, thro’ many an sge ge neds ned ” _ bends adornings . 


With sterling senee and humour shall thy page 


Win many an English bosom pleased to see I cannot but think, with all respect for my 





Een = and — ¢e = — neal | censor, that this initial (though it comes last) 

118 Tor our ear and If with [riends we share ; ; i ; 
canal me fee wry Meese spe objection has been disposed of, and that it must 
Our joys in weer ae ope aren ae. | absolutely be admitted that the passage, including 
aeatiinden, the two phrases in question, needs, as it has been 
Born 3" Dec" 1767, died 20 May 1847. felt by — a body of commentators to need, some 

Joun T. Pace. ees ‘ 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. | Itis with much compunction and fear that I 
| find myself compelled to repeat the offence which 
ome ; has so angered Mr. R. M. Spence as to betray 
SHAKSPEARIANA, | him into a sneer, on which I, with all submission, 


* Antony AND CieoraTra,’ II. ii, (7 S, x. 402, | venture to conceive that he does not rightly under- 
483 ; xi. 82).—A certain man went up to ‘ N. & Q.’ | stand the meaning. “ Notwithstanding,” he writes, 
and fell among —— commentators, and he is sadly | ‘‘the ipse dixit of Mr. Trotxops, that ‘ tended 
in want of some good Samaritan to lend him a her i’ th’ eyes’ is sheer nonsense,” &c. That tpse 
helping hand. Why does not Mr. J. E. Switn | dizit sneer is a very common one; perhaps more 
take up his pen in defence of his proposed emen- | often irrationally than reasonably applied. And 
dation of the above-cited passage, which I still | it may perhaps be worth while to point out (which 
impenitently continue to think a very happy one?/|I think may be done very clearly) the difference 
Of course I know that I, an outsider—a fool rush- | between the rational and irrational use of it. The 
ing in where wise men have feared to tread—have | man who cathedratically and in a Roma-locuta-est 
given great offence. Inevitably so! For such a| tone assumes to cut short a question respecting 
rash individual says, however unintentionally, to | any fact, dictum, or opinion exterior to himself, is 
those who have occupied themselves with such | fairly open to the “ipse dixit” sneer. But to 
subjects, If the text in question be corrupt, and if | apply it to the man who states, however dogmatic- 
it be so easily and completely amended, how comes | ally, that which nobody else in the world can 
it, gentlemen, that you did not make the discovery? | state—i. ¢., how this, that, or the other fact or 
But, indeed, it should be considered in my favour | dictum or opinion seems to him—is, pace MR 
that I never attempted to amend any passage. I| Spence, absurd. Ipse dixit! Of course be did ; 
Only ventured to say that an emendation which | necessarily if he were to express any opinion at al 
seemed to me to approve itself to the simples; | [pse diit that which nobody else could have said 
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for him. And this is necessarily the nature of the | 
ipse dixit of a man who says, “Such or such a| 
sentence is nonsense.” The statement can have | 
no other meaning than “That is nonsense to me. 
I can see no sense in it.” And on this point no 
other than the ipse in question is competent to 
speak at all. 

Thus much being premised, I have to repeat my 
declaration that to me “tended i’ th’ eyes” is 
sheer nonsense. Jpse dixi. I proceed then to 
give as best I may a reason for the faith that is 
in me. 

Mr. Inctesy thinks not only that there is 
clear meaning in the words, but that there is more 
meaning than has been generally attributed to 
them. He finds in them an intimation that the 
attendant Nereids stood in front of their mistress, | 
and if the words have any meaning it may be at | 
once admitted that this consequence follows. And 
Mr. Inctesy gives further reasons for thinking 
that the attendants, who in his opinion must have 
been in front of their mistress, could not have | 
been “ bending to their oars.” He thinks that | 
the long unwieldy oars of a barge, especially when | 
made of silver, would have been too much for the | 
strength of the Nereids. This may be granted; 
bat such silver oars would have been equally un- 
wieldable by the arms of the stoutest of bargees, 
and I submit that the whole description of the 
barge and its accessories shows that the poet’s 
fancy has soared so far into the realms of fairy- 
land, that it is really a too terre-4d- terre 
literalism which seeks to find a matter-of-fact 
conformity with the actual in every part of the 
picture. I do profess my entire belief—and I hope 
Mr. Inciesy will credit my sincerity—that no 
barge was ever rowed by silver oars, or assisted 
in its progress by perfumed sails which scented | 
the breezes as they blew on them; that no Nereids | 
ever tugged at such oars ; and that, had any such 
bent to their oars in a fair attempt to rival a/| 
bargee’s handling of such, their futile bendings | 
would not have been adornings! But I neverthe- 
less think that such bending to their oars, im- 
possible no more or less than sundry other details 
of the exquisitely fanciful picture, furnishes to the | 
eye of the imagination a very pretty and graphic | 
feature of it. 

Dr. Nicnotson remarks that the mention of 
“her own personal attendants standing like Nereids 
around her, of whom Dryden also says, ‘ Her 
nymphs like Nereids round hercouch were placed,’” | 
causes Mr. Trouiore’s allusion to the coxswains | 
to lose its point. Quite so; if Shakespeare had | 
said anything to that effect, which I do not find. 
Dryden’s having said so seems to be beside the 
mark. 

And now about ‘‘ tended her i’ th’ eyes.” If, | 
as Dr. Nicnotsoy says, “ the phrase never seemed | 
to him from his first reading it to require any 


| greater nonsense still.” 


explanation,” why should he ‘‘ admit that there 
are unexplainable corruptions”? But that such— 
whether unexplainable or otherwise—exist, and 
that other competent readers have felt the need 
for explanation which Dr. Nicnotson has not 


| felt, is abundantly clear from the utterances of 


more than one generation of critics and com- 
mentators. 

But Mr. R. M. Srence, more absolutely ignor- 
ing the difficulties which have given pause to so 
many, ipse dixit that “the expression is both 
Shakspearian and scientifically correct.” Ipse dixit, 
very rightly and unexceptionably, since he is but 
stating that to his mind it seems to be so. 

Mr. Spence thinks the expression Shakespearian 
in as much as Titania (‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’) bids the fairies gambol ‘‘ in the eyes” of 
Bottom, and he very correctly paraphrases for us 
the words, in his remark that Titania does not say 
gambol before Bottom. That, of course, is the 


| perfectly accurate paraphrase of the words and 


rendering of the sense of them. The expression 
“in the eyes of” may be found in scores of 
passages of English writing and English speech, 
and in every such example the words may be 
accurately paraphrased, as Mr, Spence himself 
parapbrases them, by the words “ before his, her, 
your, my face.” Can “tended her i’ th’ eyes” 
be so paraphrased ? Is the passage really a parallel 
one? In my mind it seems in no wise such. 
Then, again, Benedick says to Beatrice, ‘‘ I will 
live in thy heart, die in thy lap, and be buried in 
thy eyes.” And this is to show that it is Shake- 
spearian to say “‘ tended i’ th’ eyes”! If, says 
Mr. Spence, the latter words be (as I audaciously 
ventured, and venture, to assert) sheer nonsense, 
“to be buried and tended there for ever must be 
Unquestionably from the 
sexton’s point of view it is greater nonsense still. 
So “live in thy heart”—almost a household 
word in every age of our literature—is greater 
nonsense still. ‘ What!” says the bacteriological 
commentator ; “ Does the man imagine himself to 
be some pestilent bacillus?” These phrases of 
Benedick are nonsense of one sort, ‘‘ tended her 
i’ th’ eyes” is nonsense of quite another sort. 
Benedick’s images appeal to the imagination, stir 
the emotions, and, however anatomically absurd, 
are charming poetry. Can as much be said for 
the phrase I am rejecting? And does not such 
a method of elucidating Shakespeare’s text by 
turning up any questioned or questionable word in 
the index savour of the methods of the Donnellian 
scheme, which is to prove that not Will Shake- 
speare, but “some other fellow,” wrote Shakespeare / 
Not that I mean for a moment to suggest that Mr. 
Spence has resorted, or has need to resort to any 
such methods. But I put it to his consideration 
whether a much greater accuracy of parallelism be 


not necessary for the utility of any method of de- 
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termining what any writer may be supposed to 
have written. I am prevented by the grossness 
of my ignorance from appreciating Mr. Spence’s 
scientific demonstration of the accuracy and pro- 
priety of the phrase we are considering. Mr. 
Spence says that what the attendant maidens saw 
—i.¢., Cleopatra herself—was in their own eyes, 
I have no reason to suppose him wrong in this. 
Let us say that Cleopatra was truly and scientific- 
ally in their eyes. Bat that does not show that 
they were in her eyes ; which must have been the 
case if they ‘“‘ tended her i’ th’ eyes.” 

One word in conclusion anent what Dr. Nicuot- 
son says of the ductus literarum, and the general 
probability of the words ‘‘ tended i’ th’ eyes” 
having been erroneously printed for “ bended to 
their oars.” I am a very old corrector of the press, 
and I can only say that my half a century of ex- 
perience makes such an error seem to me extremely 
probable, and I think that if Dr. Nicnorson 
would consult any competent and intelligent fore- 
man of a large chapel he would find my notion 
of the matter corroborated. 

T. Avotrnvus TRoLLore. 

Budleigh Salterton, 


Sonnet 146, 1. 2.— 
Poore soule the center of my sinfull earth, 
My sinfull earth these rebbell powres that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth{! 


As it stands this second line is inadmissible, being | 


of six feet and nonsense to boot. Emenders, there- 
fore, while inserting other words, have deleted 
** My sinfull earth ” as a faulty repetition of these 
words in the first line. But why were they re- 
peated? I take it that the most probable cause 
was that one of the three words was really re- 
peated, and thus led the compositor—whether beery 
or sober—to repeat all the three words that he had 


just before taken up. This might be the more done | 


in that the th of the fourth word may have the more 
readily suggested earth. The repetition of a word, 
I may add, was more sought after in that day, 
being, when properly used, rightly considered as a 
beauty, and sometimes as giving emphasis. Indeed, 


it is so used now, spite of the pedantic rules given | 


by little minds when writing on grammar and on 
rules of style. Bearing these things in mind, let 
us adopt sinfull as the word repeated in the MS. 
Then, while we get my earth as faultily repeated, 
we at once get rid of this sixth foot. Now only 
admit—instead of the large changes made by pre- 
vious emenders—of the compositor’s change of thro’ 
into these,and we obtain a parenthetical clause ex- 
plaining ina manner wholly relevant why his earth 
is sinful, “Thou poore soule,” says he, “art the 
center of my sinfull earth,” that to which every 
part of it tends, and it is 

—Sinfull, thro’ rebbell powres that thee array — 

Why, Xe. 

In thinking over this reading I would ask the 


reader not merely to weigh the readier explanation 
it gives of the compositor’s error, nor of the much 
slighter verbal change required, that merely of 
thro’ for these, but also to note the excellent ex- 
planation it gives of his sinfull earth, earth not 
merely sinful through hereditary taint, but sinful 
as regards her and through her, because of those 
undefined charms that the devil and his angels bad 
given her, spite of her dark colour and other de 
ficiencies, for his and others’ subjugation and woe, 
Br. NicHo.soy, 
BIBLE STATISTICS 
The following Bible statistics are accurately 
copied from a slip of printed paper that is pasted 
on the fly-leaf of a copy of Haydock’s Bible (Dub- 
lin, 1813) in King’s Inn Library, Dublin :— 
More than once have statistics of the following cha- 
racter found their way into print, to the delight of both 
old and young, The statement is mainly taken from an 
English Bible, as given by the indefatigable Dr. Horne in 
| his introduction to the study of the Scriptures, and is 
said to have occupied more than three years of the com- 
piler’s life :— 


Olid Testament. New Testament, Total. 
Books 39 27 66 
| Chapters 929 260 1,189 
Verses 23,214 7,959 1,173 
Words 593,493 181,253 773,746 
Letters 2,728,100 838,380 3,566,480 
A pocrupha. 
sooks, 14; chapters, 183; verses, 6,031; words, 


| 125,155; letters, 1,063,876. 


The Bible. 
| The middle book is Micah. The middle [and smallest 
| chapteris Psalmcxvii. The middle verseis Psalm cxviii, §. 
| The middle line is 2 Chronicles iv, 16, the largest book 
| is that of the Psalms, the largest chapter is Psalm cxix. 
| The word Jehovah [or Lord} occurs 6,855 times. The 
word “and ” occurs 46,227 times, The number of authors 
| of the Bible is 50. 
The Old Testament. 

The middle book of the Old Testament is Proverbs 
The middle chapter is Job xxix. The middle verse is 
2 Chronicles xx., between verses 17 and 18. The shortest 
book is Obadiah, The shortest verse is 1 Chronicles i, 25. 
The word “and” occurs 35,543 times. Ezra vii. 21 con- 
tains all the letters of our alphabet. The word “ Selah 
occurs 73 times, and only in the poetical books. 2 Kings xix. 
and Isaiah xxxvii. are alike. This fact is an internal 
mark of the truth of these Scriptures ; being transcripts 
from public records by two ditferent writers, who were 
not contemporaries, The same may be said of the 
following two coincidences. The book of Esther does 
not contain the words God or Lord. The last two verses 
of 2 Chronicles and the opening verses of the book of 
Ezra are alike. Ezra ii. and Nehemiah vii. are alike. 

There are nearly thirty books mentioned, but not 
found in the Bible, consisting of civil records and other 
ancient writings now nearly all lost, They never formed 
part of the Holy Scriptures. About 26 of these are 
alluded to in the Old Testament. 

New Testament. : 

The middle book is 2 Thessalonians. The middle 
chapter is between Romans xiii, and xiv. The middle 
verse is Acts xvii. 17, The smallest book is 2 John. The 
smallest verse is John xi. 35, The word “and” occurs 
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10,684 times. The name Jesus occurs nearly 700 times 
in the Gospels and Acts, and in the Episties less than 
70 times. The name Christ alone occurs about 60 times 
in the Gospels and Acts, and about 240 times in the 
Epistles and Revelation. The term Jesus Christ occurs 
five times in the Gospels. 

1. The Bible was not until modern times divided into 
chapters and verses. The division of chapters has been 
attributed to Lanfrank, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the reign of William [., and by others to Archbishop 
Langton of Canterbury, a.p. 1206; but the real author of 
this division was Cardinal Hugo de Sancto-Caro, about 
thirty years later. 

The facility of reference thus afforded was further in- 
creased by the introduction of the present system of 
verses; this was done for the New Testament, in 1544, 
by R. Stephens, a French printer, it is said while on 
horseback ; but long before this the Hebrew Bible had 
been divided into verses by a Jewish Rabbi, Mordecai 
Nathan. 

2. The number of languages on earth is estimated at 
3,000 ; the Bible or parts of it have been rendered into 
only about 180. Thetwo principal English versions are 
those of “King James’ commonly called the Pro- 
testant version and the Douay, or Roman Catholic. The 
former was translated from the Hebrew and Greek in 
the reign of James I., a.p. 1609-1611, by 47 Episcopalian 
Bishops and other Clergy. The Douay version was 
translated from the Latin Vulgate, collated with the 
Hebrew and Greek by four protessora of theology in the 
English College at Douay, ap. 1709. 

8. The Latin Vulgate is the later translation of the | 
Bible in common [ or vulgate] use in Catholic churches. 
It was made a.p. 384, by St. Hieronymus, a learned 
monk, It is highly esteemed by all. 

4. The earliest translation known of the Bible was | 
the version of the Old Testament called the Septuagint, | 
into Greek, made in Egypt, 285 years before Christ, by | 
70 learned interpreters, from which it has derived its 
common title Septuaginta, meaning 70. 

5. The first Englisi translation complete of the 
Bible was by Wickliffe in a.p, 1380. Attempts, with 
partial success, had before been made by the Venerable 

Je, a.D. 785, who died as he finiehed the last words of 
King Alfred, a.p, 900, continued it. 
Ithad in part been translated into Anglo-Saxon, even 
before Bede. In French a version was made A.p. 1160 
for the Waldenses, by their great leader Peter Walden. 
In Spanish there was one made A.D. 1280, by order of 
Alphonse, King of Castile. In Germany a version 
was made about a.p. 1460. Luther made a new trans- 
lation into German of the New Testament about a.p. 1522 
and of the Old Testament ten years later. | 

6. The first American edition was printed in Boston, 
4.D.1752. In the time of Edward L., a.p. 1250, a copy 
of the Bible was valued at $164 of our currency, now 
they issue at the rate of three Bibles and a half per minute 
at a cost of one cent per copy. Such is one class of the 
benefits arising from the invention and present advanced 
tate of the art of printing. Truly it is, as it bas been 
styled, the lever of the world. 


&. John's Gospel. 





Samvet Horyer. 
Dublin. 


Partyer=Apversary. — The corresponding 
French partenaire is now so frequently used =ad- 
versaire when two people are playing together but 
against each other, that I cannot at the present 
moment quote a passage from a French book. I 
ought to have noted down instances, however, and 
I will note down the first example which I meet, 


for I do not find this use of the word either in 
Littré or in any other French dictionary which I 
have consulted. But in English I never heard 
partner used =adversary or opponent until quite 
recently, when a friend of mine who is fond of 
golf called an opponent of his his partner, and as 
he refused to admit that he was using the word in 
apy unusual sense, I am forced to the conclusion 
that at the game of golf, at any rate (of which I 
know nothing), the word partner is sometimes, or 
it may be frequently, used in this way, and, in- 
deed, this usage is perfectly understandable. A 
partner is a person who takes a share in something 
with another person, and as two persons who play 
against each other at a game each take a share in 
it, they may logically be called partners to that 
extent, though the notion of opposition, and not 
that of partnership, is the one which the more 
readily suggests itself in such a case. 
F. Crance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Nvcz.— 
Cubitum, cubitum, somniculosus, 
Sedeamus, piger, paululum ; 
Ollam ferte, ait gulosus, 
Czenari debet ante cubitum. 


Johannes et Gilles ascendunt collee 
Urceum aquz ferentes ; 

Cecidit Johannes, simul ac Gilles 
Capita urceumque frangentes. 


Ecce ridicula ! 

Felis atque fidicula ! 

Vacca super lunam saluit ; 
Canicula ridebat 
Cum ludum videbat, 

Lanx cochleareque rapuit. 

Parva Perspectes perdidit oves, 
Nescia ubi errantes ; 

Placide quiescant ; domum revertent 
Caudas a tergo vibrantes. 


Homunculus erat, 
Qui bombardam habebat, 
Pillulz plumboque factz ; 
Ad rivulum ibat, 
Anatulam interibat, 
Eam jaculatus capite. 
Apportavit domum, 
Ad Johannam uxorem 
Et multum ab ea laudatus), 
Ignemque fecit facere, 
Anatulam parvam coquere. 
Dum rursum ad rivulum, 
Jaculatus anatulum, 


Jaculatus ! jaculatus! jaculatus ! 


In angulo sedens, 
Artocreas edens, 
Johannes cognomine Horner ; 
Pollicem inseruit, 
Prunum eripuit, 
Dicens “ Quam bonus ego puer.”” 
E. Leaton-BLENKINSOP?. 


Grorce Cnarmay’s Tomp.—May I be allowed 
to say, through your columns, that the inscripticn 
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on George Chapman’s tomb in St. Giles’s in the | published anonymously in two volumes in 1772, 
Fields has been recut, and that the subscriptions | The compilers of the British Museum Catalogue 
sent to mein answer to my appeal in the Atheneum | do not appear to know the name of the author: 
have more than paid the cost? I have consequently | Halkett and Laing attribute it to Griffith, without 
in hand a small balance, which I intend to devote | giving any authorities. It was “ printed for the 
to the National Society for Preserving the | author,” and is dedicated ‘‘ to all the world.” The 
Memorials of the Dead. E. Watrorp, M.A. | preface is signed ‘‘Automathes,” under which 
| pseudonym two copies are catalogued in the British 
St. Cement, sear Eastcnear.—On the west) Museum. Those interested in Sterne and his 
wall of this church, which is situate in Clement’s | jmitators will find a glance at these volumes not 
Lane, King William Street, there is a brass plate | unprofitable. W. Rosenrrs. 
with this inscription :— | 63, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
St. ) in’s O y = s 
The church of St. identis’s Onteoe which until 1826 _ Bernarp Listott.—From the Flying Post, 
stood in Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, was dedicated to No. 680, September 16-19, 1699 :— 
St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, who died a.p. 397, It was | “Bernard Lintott, Bookseller, at the Cross-Keys, in 
presented by Ordgarus the Dane to the Canons of St.| St, Martin’s-lane near Long-Acre-End, selleth most sorts 
Paul's Cathedral a.p. 900. After the Fire of London the | of Plays at 9s. per dozen, Novels at 6s. per Dozen, with 
arish was united to St. Clement’s near Eastcheap, and | all new Books and Pamphlets, at reasonable Rates; and 
t. Clement’s Church became the church of the united | g}] sorts of Stationary Goods.’ 
parishes. Bryan Walton, the learned and famous Author | H. HS 
of the Biblia Polyglotta, was one of the Rectors of St. 
Martin's. Be was RL ey _ op _ Coster | Tue “Weerrinc Ere” 1x toe Stranp.—Ats 
A.D. 1660, and was buried in the Crypt of St. Paul’s| house having this sign certain Exchequer deposi- 
© al, of which he was Canon a.p. 1661. W. J. Hall, | ,; aa 
MA. Hector: John Scott, James Wood Barlow, Chureh: | tions were taken by commission, May 8, 8 Jac. I 
wardens. 1872-3. (1610), in a suit Attorney-General v. Thos. Digby 
D. Harrison. of Sandown, Stafford, and Maria his wife, con- 
. Mi | cerning the debts and property of Sir Everard 
Earty Enotisn Jews 1x Wates.—In the Digby, Kat, attainted, & the - of his death, 
course of my many years’ explorations of the public money borrowed for his mother ; also touching the 
records I have never come across the fact of Jews | wardship of the body and lands of Richard Erds- 
residing in Wales. Recently, however, I copied | wick, son of Sampson Erdswick, late husband of 
the following from Close Roll, 35 Henry IIL. | Maria Digby. This sign not being in Hotten's 


(1251):— work, perhaps it is worth a nook in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
“The Bailiff of Carmarthen is commanded to distrain | Justin Sppsoy 

all persons who owe debts to Solomon of Haverford and Stamford. 

Abraham his partner, and compel them to pay the | 

same.” Tae Batrap or ‘Jony THomson AND THE 


In Camden’s ‘ Britt.,’ vol. ii. p. 556, we read of | TcorK.’—The ridiculous ballad of ‘ John Thomson 
Jews not being permitted to reside in the borough | and the Turk’ (printed by Buchan and by Mother- 
of Carnarvon. M. D. Davis. well) preserves the chief points of a very — 

and remarkable story told in German and in 

A Mopest Avtnor.—I have before me ‘‘ The | Russian of Solomon yaa his queen, repeated in 
Compleat Herbal of Physical Plants containing Portuguese of King Ramiro and bis queen, and 
all such English and Foreign Herbs, Shrubs and | occurring partially in many other forms. Jobo 
Trees, as are used in Physick and Surgery,” &c., Leyden had heard the whole ballad when very 
** by John Pechey, of the College of Physicians, in | young, and has given four stanzas of what seems to 
London,” 1694. The author states frankly in his have -— a somewhat better copy. There is only 
preface that he has “‘chiefly follow'd Mr. Ray”; | 4 very small chance that a version superior to thst 
but his second paragraph is modesty itself :— which has been published should still be recover 

“ What I have contributed to this Work, I confess, is | able, I should like to lay the matter before the 
the least Part: Some Virtues, indeed, I have added, and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ ‘A Merrie Jest of John 
many good Medicines; but those I borrow'd too. So T “Tobe ‘- Wife’ allowed 
that, upon a Review, I find little or nothing belongs to omson and Jakaman his — (Ve , 
me, save only the Collection and Translation; and for | August 1, 1586, to Yarrat James * Stationers 
that I expect Censure,” Registers,’ Arber, ii. 450). C 
Had a serious work ever a franker preface?’ | rasrers.—There was some connexion between 

‘ * | Dr. Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, and the family of 
Sir Thomas More, through the Heywoods. What 

Ricnarp Grirrita anp ‘Somernine New.’— was it? The ‘Encyc. Brit.’ states that John 
No mention is made in the sketch of Griffith’s | Rastell, printer, died 1556, married Elizabeth 
life and works in the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio-| More. The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography 
grapby’ of ‘Something New,’a quaint medley, | says it was his son, the judge, named William, 


Glasgow. 
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who married the Lord Chancellor’s sister, and that 
Elizabeth Heywood, daughter of the epigrammatist, 
was descended from Judge Rastell, she being the 
dean’s mother. It is of interest to note that the 
dean married a lady of the More family residing 


at Loseley, Surrey. A. Harn | 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information | 
n family matters of only private interest, to affix their | 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 








‘Gesta Grayorvm.’—Can any of your corre- | 
spondents tell us anything about this book, the | 
fall title of which is given in Osborne’s ‘Bibliotheca | 
Harleiana,’ vol. iii. (No, 4429), as follows }— 

Geta Grayor or the History of the High and 
Mighty Prince of Purpoole, Arch-Duke of Stapulia and 
Bernardia, Duke of high and nether Holborn, Marquis 
f St. Gilea’s and Tottenham, Count Palatine of Blooms- 
bury and Clerkenwell, Great Lord of the Cantons of 
Islir gton, Kentish Town, Paddington and Knightsbridge, 
Knight of the most heroical Order of the Helmet, and 
Sovereign of the same, who reigned and died 1594.—4to, 

F. N. 

ResiDENcEs oF Lams.—Can any of your readers | 
tell me exactly where Charles Lamb’s Dalston and 
Edmonton homes were situated? The others are 
all mentioned in the various works relating to him. 

Matitpa Poiarp. 

Belle Vue, Bruges | 


_ LOf the Walden House at Edmonton, now called 
Lamb's Cottage, a view is given in Mr, Martin's ‘ The 


Footprints of Charles Lamb,’ R, Bentley & Son, recently 
reviewed in our columns. 


PouiticaL Pampatet py Dovcias JERROLD.— | 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything | 
about a violent political pamphlet written by 
Douglas Jerrold at the time of the great Reform 
agitation! It is thus briefly referred to in his 
‘Life’: “ He wrote also a violent political pamphlet 
that was suppressed WaLterR JERROLD, 


Sir Tnomas CHAMBERLAYNE, CREATED A 
Barovet Fen. 4, 1642. — When did he die ?| 
The ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ article 
“Sir James Chamberlayne,” states that Thomas 
Chamberlayne, Esq., of Wickham, Oxon., who 
was created a baronet by Charles I., Feb. 4, 1642, 
died while High Sheriff of Oxfordshire, Oct. 6, 
1643. Dugdale’s ‘ Diary,’ p. 55, and Davenport’s 
High Sheriffs of Oxfordshire,’ p. 47, are quoted 
48 authorities. Does Dugdale mean the Sir 
Thomas Chamberlayne who was made a baronet in 
1642? If so, how comes it that Burke, ‘ Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies’ (edition 1838), p. 106, 
states that he died in 1671, twenty-eight years 
later? In Beesley’s ‘ History of Banbury,’ p. 351, 
we read, “ Sir Thomas Chamberlayne, of Wickham, 


who, in 1643, was High Sheriff of Oxfordshire”; 

but Beesley says nothing about his death, Any 

other information relating to this Wickham or the 

Chamberlaynes who occupied it would be of great 

service to F, J. T. 
Birmingham. 


Fairy StepmMotTuErs.—Can any of your readers 
tell me why the stepmother in ‘Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales’ plays such an odious part? Do other 
popular tales exhibit the same curious superstition 
about the cruelty of stepmothers? Is there a 
deeper meaning in these stories ? E. L. F. 


[Surely the idea concerning stepmothers is general 


BerKe.tey.—I bought a few years ago a very 


| good portrait, in oils, and on the lower part of the 


picture is roughly painted the following inscrip- 
tion : ‘*Coll. Henry Berkeley, third son of Charles 
Earl of Berkeley.” Can any of your readers give 
me any information about this Col. Berkeley? 

C. Hopeson Fow er. 


Water Cure.—Some few years ago an article 
appeared in one of the magazines stating a patient’s 
experience of the bad effect of too much cold 
bathing, and his recovery upon leaving it off. Can 
any one kindly specify the name of magazine and 
date of article ? Mm. Be Be 


Joux Broventon tHE Pveitist.—In a bio 


| graphical memoir of General John Money, who 


died in 1817, the following passage occurs :— 

**The cause of the sudden death of Broughton, the 
celebrated pugilist, which had previously been hidden in 
mystery, was fully revealed on an inspection of General 
Moneys papers. It appears that Broughton having 
fallen into difficulties, had resorted to highway robbery, 
and, unfortunately for himself, stopped the general. ‘I 
know you, Broughton,’ said Money, ‘and will not be 
plundered. Go about your business ; and I will never dis- 
cover you.’ Broughton, however, insisted on having the 
general's puree. ‘Well, if you will, you must,’ said 
Money, producing a pistol, and instantly lodging its con- 
tents in Broughton’s body :—‘ There,’ added he, ‘ now 
go home, Broughton, and keep your own secret; I'll 
never discover you.. The pugilist soon died of his 
wound; and it was not till after General Money’s 
decease that the secret transpired.” 

Is there any truth in this story? In the notice 
of Broughton in the * Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ there is nothing to indicate that he was 


ever a ‘‘ knight of the road.” : 
Tuompson Cooper, F.S.A. 


Boox cuatnep To Toms.—lIn the will of Sir 
Thomas Ormond, Earl of Ormond, dated July, 


| 1515 (P.C.C. 8 Holder), is this direction :— 


“T will my Sawter boke covered with whyte lether 
and my name written with myne owne hande in th’ ende 
of same shall be fixed with a cheyne of Iron at my 
Tombe ther to remayne for the Service of God.” 

He directs his body to be buried in the church 
of St. Thomas Acon, upon the north side of the 
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“high aulter,” “where the sepulture of Almighty 
God is used yerely to be sett on Good Fryday,” 
i.¢., the Easter sepulchre. Can any of your readers 
cite a similar bequest, or give an instance of a tomb 
to which a book is chained, or of one where there 
are any traces of a fastening for a chain / 

@. L. G. 


Sona: ‘Ben Bexter.’—I should be grateful 


for the words of this song ; I remember a few verses 


only :— 
Ben Bexter was a boatsman, 
A merry, merry boy, 
No one could pipe so merrily, 
So pipe all hands ahoy. 
With a chip chop cherry chop, 
Fol de riddle ido. (Twice.) 
When sailing with our captain, 
Who was a jolly dog, 
He always gave his messmates 
A double share of grog. 
With a, &c. 
Ben Bexter he got tipsy, 
And to his heart's content, 
Was leaning o’er the larboard side, 
When overboard he went. 
With a, &c. 
At twelve o'clock his ghost appeared 
Upon the shining lake; 
Says he : 
From me a warning take. 
With a, &e, 
R. C. Hore. 


Sioners or THE Death WaRRANT OF 
Cuartes I,—I am anxious to ascertain, for 
family purposes, whether one of the gentlemen who 
signed the death warrant of Charles I, was married 
to a Miss Thatcher or Thetcher, who was probably 
the daughter of James Thetcher, lord of the manor 
of Presthaws, in Sussex, by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Sir Edward Gage of Firle. I have an old 
document which states it as a tradition, but omits 
to say which of the signatories it was. He would 
probably be a Sussex gentleman. 

A Cortswotp Lion. 


Maipment Cotiection.—The late Mr. James 
Maidment, the well-known advocate and antiquary, 
had in his possession printed papers relating to 
most of the name of Rutherford in the south of 
Scotland during the earlier part of last century. 


Can any one inform me in whose possession these | 


papers now are, or where they are to be found ? 
J. R. B. 


Recorps or Lecat Proceepixes.—I am de- 
sirous of ascertaining what were the arguments 
and evidence brought forward in the arbitration 
case between the Plymouth Corporation and Sir 
Massey Lopes some years ago. Will one of your 
legal readers kindly inform me where I can find 
an accurate and complete account of this case? 
Are any official records now published giving the 
proceedings in the various courts of law, or is it 


only the decision which is thus officially promul- 
gated? I have before me what seems to be such 
an official report, in the shape of a printed “ Copy 
Information, Hilary Term, 17th Geo. II., Robt. 
Pauncefort, &c., against the Mayor, &c., of the 
Borough of Plymouth,” and I should be glad to 
know if similar documents are generally accessible; 
and if so, where those may be seen which relate to 
cases tried in reigns from Elizabeth to George L.! 
W. 8. B. H. 
Piczoxs: no Gatit.—A hind on a farm near 
| Filey was cautioned the other day not to throw 
| poison about, as it might be pecked up by the 
| pigeons and kill them; to which he replied, *‘ Ob, 
| you needn’t fear ; pigeons can’t be poisoned, they've 
| no gall,” R. C. Hope. 
| [I am pigeon-livered and lack gall. 
* Hamlet,’ II. ii. 551, 
It has been supposed that pigeons and doves owe 
their gentleness to the absence of gall. In the Ninth 
Eclogue of Drayton is tbe following :— 
A milkewhite Doue vpon her hand she brought, 
So tame, *twould go, returning at her call, 
About whose neck, as in a choller wrought, 
Only like me, my mistris hath no gaule. 
*Poemes, Lyrick and Pastorall, by Michaell Dray- 
ton, Eeq.,” London, n.d., p. 96.) 


Irtsh Parisues.—Where can I obtain informa- 
tion as to the period at which parishes, dioceses, 
and baronies were formed in Ireland, and as to 
any changes which have since taken place in their 
constitution ? I am aware that the Bishop of Down 
has written something on the subject, and that 
Ware also contains information on the dioceses. 

F. J. Becker. 


Latix Quotation Wanytev. —‘‘Te dedit, 
rapuit, sed restorabit,” which I believe is medieval 
or low Latin, and itself a translation from the 
Greek. I should be greatly obliged if any readers 
of ‘N. & Q. could let me know the author of 
the words, and also if they are from the Greek. 

S. P. Macteay. 


‘History or Cromer.’—In your review of my 
‘ History of Cromer’ you query the existence of 
St. Albright. Is not this an early English read- 
ing of St. Albert, or less probably St. Alberic the 
Abbot, 1107? Watrer Rre. 





Frexcu Sonc.— 
C’est l'amour, l'amour, |’amour, 
Qui fait le monde a la ronde 

| Where can I see the full words of this! 


C. F. S. Warres, M.A. 


De Moncapo.—I have searched unsuccessfully 
| through various biographical works for information 
respecting Henri(or Francesco?) De Moncado, whose 

portrait, painted by Vandyck, represents him clad 
| in complete armour, astride a white horse, and in 
| every respect similar to the pictures of Charles L., 
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with the exception of the head. Can you tell me 
who he was, and his connexion with the English 
Court of Charles I.? W. J. User Crarke, 


*Revigves oF Rome, imprinted at London by 
John Daye, 1563.—Is this the only edition of this 
book by Becon, or has it been reprinted since? It 
was not included in the Parker Society edition of 
Becon’s works. H, A. W. 


Amy Ropsart. —Can any of your correspondents 
give the actual birthplace and residence of Amy 
Robsart before she became the Countess of Leices- 
ter? Much of Cumnor Hall was standing in th 


early part of the present century, but now/?it is | 


entirely erased. A. R.SR. 

Joan Cam Hosxovuse, Poems sy Him- 
SELF aND Oruers.—In the year 1809 Mr. Hob- 
house published an octavo volume entitled ‘ Imita- 
tions and Translations from the Ancient and 
Modern Classics, together with Original Poems.’ 
In the preface he states that 


“his own contributions are all dated from Trinity | 


College, Cambridge, and these, 28 in number, make up 
more than half the volume. Lord Byron contributed 
nine pieces, all of which are signed L. B, 


The remaining twenty-five pieces are by several 
authors, “ who have affixed distinct signatures to 
their respective contributions.” They are as in thé 
following list: E. B., five; J. H. B., four; H. F., 
one; T. L., three; F. Q., one; L. T., eleven; 
J. Z,one. Is it known who are represented by 
these initials ? W. E. Buck .ey. 


Hocktipe.—Kissing does not always go by 
favour. Among the quaint old-world customs 
which are still kept up at Hungerford in connexion 
with the festivities of Hocktide is the appoint- 
ment of the officials known as ‘‘ tutte men,” who 
have a most singular privilege. From each member 
of the fair sex in Hungerford they have the right 
of taking a kiss, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say of giving one, while each male being 
has to pay on demand the sum of one penny. 
They are appointed annually by the constable, 
who is the headman of the commoners. This year 
one of the tutte men was appropriately named Love. 
Starting at nine o'clock in the morning, bearing 
official staves decorated with spring flowers and 
tipped with an orange, they commenced their duties. 
The collection of pennies was a simple matter, and 
the great majority of the ladies submitted to thé 
ancient usage of the old town; but many hid 
themselves until all danger of a visit from the 
tutte men had passed. In some instances bolts and 
bars checked Mr. Love and his fellow officials, who, 

OWever, were not to be deterred from asserting 
their rights so long as there was a garden wall 
which could be scaled. The pennies collected 
Were devoted to buying oranges and nuts, which 





l 
were scrambled for by the children; but what was 
ione with the kisses history doth not record. 

I copy the enclosed from the Daily Graphic of, 
{ think, April 17. What and whenis Hocktide? 
Probably many of your readers know; I have no 
books with me to refer to. W. Berge. 


AvTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Peccantes culpare cave ; nam labimur omnes; 
Aut sumus, aut fuimus, vel possumus esse quod hic est. 
Si 1" 1idem potest vi et metuextortum honorarium vocari 
7 num zgrotis quid prodest raro, nocet Sepissime, 
melius est non adhibere, W. R. OQ. 





Vould he express or joy or woe, 

He slaps his breast and points his toe : 
Are woe or j yy to be « xpresse d, 

lle points his toe and slaps his breast. 
Query correctly quoted 


In hurry, post-haste for a licence, 
| In hurry, ding dong I come back 

Quoted by Mr. Jingle in ‘ Pick wick,’ chap, x, Query 
from an old farce or burlesque ! 





Are thrust 
| Like foo’ish pr »phets forth, their words to scorn 
| Are scattered, and their mouths are stopped with dust, 
I never yet could see that face 
Which had no dart for m 
From fifteen years to fifty’s space, 





They all victorious be. 
Query Cowley 
Have communion with few, 
Be familiar with One, 
Deal justly with all, 
re) | eak evil of none. 
JonatTHan Bovucwier, 


| fieplies, 


THE STUDY OF DANTE IN ENGLAND. 
(7* S. v. 85, 252, — 497; vi. a) x. 118, 334, 
415; x x 35 ,17 1.) 

When a man throws himeelf into the breach for 
1 hopeless cause one cannot help feeling sympathy 
or his self-devotion ; but when the columns of 
‘N. & Q/ are employed as the vehicle of what 
Europe in general and Italy in particular hold to 

e gross error concerning Dante, sympathy must 
not stifle the expression of truth. 

When Mr. Tomityson addressed you some 
time ago on his favourite theory I asked Dean 
Plumptre to descend into the arena against him. 
His reply was to the effect that he did not feel 
drawn to gird himself to demolish the slain. ‘* No 
one will ever convince him,” he wrote me ; ‘‘ but 
then, he will never convince anybody...... ‘Non 
ragioniam’ di lor’, ma guarda e passa,’ is my rule 
in such cases.” Perhaps I ought to be content to 
follow the rule of my revered friend ; but I was 
formed in the mould of those who think that to 
keep silence in presence of error is equivalent 





to consenting thereto; least of all can I do so in 
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*N. & Q.,’ which two worlds look to as a redresser 
of wrongs. 

My difficulty in framing a reply does not arise 
from the paucity, but from the superabundance of 
the matériel. It is easy to fling the pet phrases 
** Inquisition,” “‘ Reformer,” ‘‘ Temporal Power,” 
“ Ttalian unity,” before a public which is supposed 
to “fancy” those sounds, and by means of a line 
isolated from its context to copnect Dante with 
them ; but to show that such quotations are isolated 
and that such interpretations are absolutely un- 
warranted, requires a good deal of column space. 
That here and there through the centuries have 
been writers who have interpreted Dante per- 
versely is undeniable, and to parade their scanty 
attacksis easy. But the defenders are legion, and 
though their testimony is overwhelming, just 
because they had no idea they had anything to 
defend, yet to cite them would require whole 
pages. Perverse interpretation is the fate of great 
writing. The Word of God has not escaped. 
Men will wrest the written thing to their per- 
dition, but that does not alter its real meaning. 

For instance, Christ mercilessly lashed the 
foibles of the hierarchy of his time, and St. Paul 
cursed his judge as a ‘‘whited wall.” Yet both 
of them pointedly upheld the institutions the | 
abuse of which they denounced. 

And Dante the same. It was just “ the zeal of | 
Thine house ” which made him courageous—not in 
Rossetti’s secret jargon, but openly in the vulgar 
tongue—upbraiding whatever disfigured it in high 
places or low alike; but there is proof in every 
line that the idea of religion apart from Catho- 
licity and Rome never once entered his brain. 
Twenty-eight times in the course of the ‘Com- 
media’ he sings the praises of the Virgin Mary. 
Peter is everywhere the archetype of the Church 
on earth. In highest heaven his place ison the 
right hand of Mary. Christ himself is Roman— 
“ Cristo é Romano.” Everywhere the office of the 
Papacy is the head and commander of all who 
profess Christianity—the highest reach of sub- 
limity for man beneath the sky (‘ Purg.,’ xix. 108). 
A Christian who is not a Papist bas no possible 
existence for him. What he makes Virgil say to 
Statius (to take one instance alone) shows there 
was no place in his system for a Christian outside 
Peter’s barque. The Church of Christ and the 
Church of Rome are for him absolutely identical 
(‘ Par.,’ v. 75 et passim). The angel appointed to 
guide the vessel which carries the souls of the 
saved to the purgatorial fires finds them on the 
banks of the Tiber alone. 

Nor is the ‘Commedia’ Dante’s only work. 
His other writings are still more pronounced on all | 
these points. There is nothing of the Protestant | 
about him. Outside Rossetti— Rossetti embittered 
by political unsuccess and flattered by Protestant | 
protectors—hardly any Italians, even of those who 


have tried to twist his ideas into any connexion 
with the late political changes in Italy, have tried 
to make a Protestant of him, and even refuse to 
allow him to be so traduced. “Eppure,” writes 
one of them at the end of a political tract of this 
colour ; “ Dante é poeta ortodosso. La sua dottrina 
é riconosciuta cosi santa che la chiesa non solo non 
Y ha mai tenuta lungi dei Cristiani ma !’ ha posta 
nelle mani degli alunni che per se stessa alleva.” 
I think it would be difficult to prove that Dante 
was ever at any time “forgotten in his native 
land.” I very much doubt if any period of a 
hundred and sixty years can be found during 
which commentaries and editions of the ‘ Com- 
media’ were not being produced ; but even if that 
be so, it is undeniable that it was a text-book of 
study all the same. “If the Church had not 
approved his orthodoxy,” writes another Italian, 
“ would she have suffered his doctrine to be figured 
over numberless churches, notably in such instances 
as the great Cathedral of Orvieto, the Campo Sto. 
of Pisa, S. M. Novella of Florence? Would she 
have allowed Raffaelle to introduce him in the first 
rank in the very heart of the Vatican, in the 
picture intended, of all others, to splendidly illus- 
trate Christian dogma, the ‘Disputa of the B. 
Sacrament! Cardinals built his tomb; saints 
studied him; fratt ¢ monaci passed their lives in 
annotating him; Bellarmine, noted for his rigid 
orthodoxy, wrote in his praise. Giovanni da Ser- 
ravalle, Bishop of Fermo, amid all the labours of 
the Council of Constance, worked indefatigably on 
his glosses, and, at the instance of two other bishops 
and a cardinal, translated the ‘Commedia’ into 
Latin. Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, appointed 
two theologians to comment it. The Jesuits have 
always treated him as wn’ arme di difesa, and not 
di offesa, to the Roman See ; and to their eminent 
Latinist Carlo d’Aquino is due the fine edition 
published with the approbation of Michel Angelo 
Tamburini, General of the Society.” é 

So much for the religious part of the question. 
As for the political, the less said by those who 
approve the present political conditions of Italy 
the better. 

Whatever is patent, whatever is obscure @ 
Dante’s writings, one thing there is no mistake 
about—the temporal power he invoked was the 
rule of the stranier. The “ stranier!” which was 
the party-cry of the Piedmontese! Whatever 
political reforms Dante may have desired or depre- 
cated, he was quite content to have a stranier for 
ruler. It was the Popes who were the Nationalists. 

And as in principle so in fact. However clearly 
an English Protestant may be content to see 
‘good and saintly men” in the makers of Italy, 
however clearly they may discern “the my* 
terious Veltro” in their leader, 1 can supply per. 
sonal testimony that Romans themselves thin 
very differently. 
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I was on the Capitol when Victor Emmanuel 
made his would-be triumphant entry there. I may 
as well say I was there as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, for all respectable Romans made it a 
point of honour to be conspicuous by their absence 
on that sad day. I was io the very midst of the 
small knot of scum which alone gathered round his 
carriage ; and so far from any even of them recog- 
nizing “ the Veltro,” ‘the graceful greyhound of 
unerring course,” in his person, what I heard all 
round me from those poor untutored children of 
the mistress of the arts was, ‘‘ Dio mio! che 
brutta faccia!” “ Madonna mia, pare un orso 
‘Ma ché orso?” ‘*Altro che orso, pare un 

Word for word, I noted “Pare un 


” 


majale !” 
majale !’’ exclaimed around me as the spontaneous 
appreciation on all sides. No Roman saw a veltro 
in bim. 

And for the men now at the helm of affairs,—to 
give every one his due, I may safely affirm that the 
last compliment any of them would wish would be 
to be entitled “‘saintly.” A case of ‘* Save me from 
my friends!” Verily, as I had occasion to observe 
once before, when on the subject of Dante (7 S. 
ix. 410), Mr. Tomiinson has an unfortunate 
knack of evoking testimonies against himself ! 

And now, finally, as to the quotation—rather, 
the absurdly fanatical misquotation—in the pas- 
sage cited from Jewell, I really will not abuse the 
valuable space of ‘N. & Q.’ by replying to it. It 
can only be treated, like the oft-cited passage of 
Voltaire in which he writes down Dante an ass, 
a3 an exquisitely ridiculous literary curiosity, use- 
ful to produce on occasion to promote after-dinner 
hilarity. R. H. Bus. 
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Ccrious Misnomers (7 §. x. 424; xi. 53, 
112, 293). — Has it never struck any of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ that the ‘ Bonnie Dundee’ 
to which Scott wrote his famous ballad was the 
‘Jockey’s Deliverance’ to which that disreputable 
Grab Street song was sung, and not the plaintive 
old Scotch air? I defy any one to sing 
To the Lords of Convention "twas Claver’se who spoke 
tothe pathetic minor melody, whose profondeur de 
tristesse, when performed on the bugpipe (sic), is 
commemorated by Victor Hugo, and to which Mac- 
neil wrote “Saw ye my weething?” On the other 
hand, the English verses, as quoted in Chambers’s 
‘Songs of Scotland prior to Burns,’ sing exactly, 
chorus and all, to the well-known circus-horse air, 
Which has no trace of Scottish melody about it. 
Dear Sir Walter’s ear was more for rhyme and 
thythm than for music, and all his words popularly 
Sung are written to catchy major tunes. It may 
be noticed, by the way, that Scott availed himself 
of poetic licence—as he knew—to alter Dundee’s 
toute from the Convention to “the foot of the 
proud Castle rock,” for ‘‘that dour deevil” rode 
through the Leith Wynd and along by what is 


now Princes Street, not “down the sanctified bends 

of the Bow” and round by the back of the Castle. 

A modern version of one of the ‘ Bonnie Dundee’ 

songs was published and sung here some six or 

seven years ago, under the name ‘ The Crookit 

Bawbee.’ NELLIE Mactacan. 
Edinburgh. 


Dryven (7 §S, xi. 288).—This is his translation 
of the lines in Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ':— 
Vela madent nimbis, et cum cxlestibus undis 
-Equorez miscentur aque. Bk. xi. vv. 519, 520 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tue Great Frost or 1890-91 (7 S. xi. 85). 
—For an account of the frost of 1607 to which 
your correspondent alludes, see Arber’s ‘ English 
Garner,’ vol. i. pp. 77-99, ‘ The Great Frost, Cold 
Doings in London, &c.’ 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Cewipitic orn Ceurpatic (7® §. x. 505; xi. 
178, 254).—The variant on this from one of the 
comic papers ought to be recorded. It is headed 
“A New Sect.” ‘‘Is the new Curate married, 
Mrs. Jones?” ‘* No, Mum: he’s what they call 
a Chalybeate.” P. J. F. GantItion. 


Cuitca (7 §. viii. 169).—Some years ago a fair 
held at Dodbroke, Kingsbridge, S. Devon, was 
called ‘* Clitch fair,” by reason of a pastime which 
consisted in parties trying to extract with their 
mouths buns placed in vessels full of treacle. 

A. Mippteton, M.A. 

30, Belvedere, Bath. 


Steet Pens (7S. xi. 219).—The editorial note 
to Mr. E. Watrorp is very interesting, but might 
be largely supplemented as to ancient metallic pens 
if space could be spared. The oldest known metallic 
pen is in the Naples Museum, and was found at 
Pompeii. It is drawn and described in the quarto 
Catalogue of Domenico Monaco (1882) as a “plume 
en bronze taillée 4 la facon de nos plumes long. 
Om. 13 cent.,” and resembles the modern “ barrel- 
pen.” In other medieval manuscripts “Une 
penne d’airain” of 1300 is also described, and 
“les roseaux d'argent” and “penna rea” of 
1465. The latest, fullest, and completest account 
of the history of metallic pens is in the ‘ Life of 
Sir Josiah Mason, of Birmingham’ (who began 
the wholesale manufacture of steel pens for Mr. 
Perry in 1828), by J. Thackray Bunce, F.S.S., and 
published by W. & R. Chambers in 1890. 

Este. 

Scrrotk Parisu Reoisters (7" §, x, 422, 
502; xi. 42, 284).—Is it not likely to be inter- 
minable if there is an invitation for extracts from 
parish registers, with a statement of the parishes 
in which they are or are not complete’? For there 
seems no reason why Suffolk is to be an exception. 
How unnecessary this last is must be apparent 
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from the { lat there was a Parliamentary 


inquiry into the dates of the preserved registers of | 


every parish, which appears in one of the Parlia- 
mentary census volumes—that for 1831, which 
comprises the Report of the Parish Registers in 
1833, with the title ‘Population and Parish 
Register Abstract.’ I have seen it from time to 
time when it has been requisite; so that such 
statements merely repeat what is accessible in any 
large public library, or capable of being purchased. 
*N. & Q.’ may expect something fresher to take up 
80 much space. Ep. MARSHALL, 


Wuite Cock: “C’sest LE FILS DE LA POULE 
BLancuk” (7" 8, x. 408, 511; xi. 95).—I should 
greatly like to know whether the common Irish 
saying (with regard to a very fortunate individual), 
“He’s a white-headed boy,” has any connexion 
with the above. KaTHLEEN WARD. 


Present PorvLaTion oF AFRICA COMPARED 
WITH THAT Inpia (7" 8, xi. 268).—The state- 
ment made at the meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society regarding the population of British 
India was certainly not exaggerated. I notice in 
the Daily Telegraph (April 4) that, according to 
the last Indian census, “the subjects of the Queen- 
Empress there amount to 285,000,000, an increase 
of 30,000,000 ” since the preceding enumeration. 

J. F. Mayserou. 

Liver] 


Saxon Arcuirectcre (7" §, xi. 88).—Accord- 
ing to the * LKucyclopwdia Londinensis,’ s.v. “ Archi- 
tecture,” Lishop Warburton, “in his notes on 
Pope’s ‘Epistles,’”’ wrote concerning “the con- 
trary qualities in what we call the Saxon archi- 


tecture,’’ and stated that 


all our ancient churches are called, without distinction, 
Gothic. They are of two sorts: the one built in the 
Saxon times, the other in the Norman,” Xc. 
J. F. Mansereu. 


Liverpool, 


“THE CALLING OF THE SEA” (7" S. ix. 149, 213; 
xi. 151).—The following extracts are from the 
* Letters of the late Edward Fitzgerald — 

*“T looked out at about ten o’clock at night. It seemed 

rfectiy sti frosty, and the stars shining bright, I 
beard a continuous moaning sound, which I knew to be 
the sea, more than ten miles off! People here think 
that thie sound so beard is not from the waves that 
break, but a kind of prophetic voice from the body of 
the sea lf announcing great gales. 

“ Yesterday morning I distinetly heard the sea moan- 

d miles away; and to-day, why, the en- 


ing some dozer 
closed little scrap will tell you what it was about,”’ 


The scrap was a newspaper cutting of a high tide 
and storm at Aldeburgh, March, 1883. A. B. 


Eravucets (7* §, xi, 49, 176).—Lord lieutenants 
and deputy lieutenants have only very recently 
been deprived of these ornaments; and, indeed, 


| to have existed in the 


those who were commissioned previous to this 
reform still wear them. Their prototype appears 
“‘ailettes ” worn by knights 
temp. Edward I., as shown on the Bacon brass at 
Gorleston, in this borough. 

F. Danny Parmer, D.L. 


Norfolk. 


Rapexais (7" §. xi. 48, 178).—I quite agree 
with Mr. B. D. Mosevey that “ L. Jacob, Biblio- 
phile,” is “a high authority”; but he is, perhaps, 
even better known by his rightful name, Paul 
Lacroix, as one of the most painstaking and accu- 
rate of writers, as witness his eight volumes on ‘Le 
Moyen-iige et la Renaissance.’ 

In my edition of Rabelais (Paris, Charpentier, 
1861) the passage quoted by Mr. Mose.ey, down 
to the word “ Gironne,” occurs in a note at p. xvi 
of Lacroix’s “‘ Notice Historique.” while the re- 
mainder of the passage occurs in the text at p. xv. 

It is worthy of note that the idea of Panurge’s 
polyglot speeches was not original, for, as Paul 
Lacroix notes, to ‘ Pantagruel,’ ii. chap. ix.:— 

“Cf. la scone ot Pathelin parle tour A tour picard, 
limousin, norman, breton, &c. On a rappelé aussi 
l'occasion de ce chapitre le * Triumphus Ceesaris’ que 
Kircher a mis en téte de son ‘(Edipus gyptiacus, et 
qui est écrit eu vingt-cing langues.” 

James Hooper. 
5, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, 8.E, 

Last Dvet 1n Irevanp (7™ S. xi. 288).— With 
regard to the inquiry about the duel at Athlone be- 
tween Mr. Boswell and Mr. White, permit me to 
say that I was a little schoolboy at Athlone at the 
time, my parents (English) having business there 
for some months. I forget the year, but it was 
before 1827, I being sent to England in that year. 
The contemplated duel was no secret, for I very 
well remember my mother saying to my father, 
** Bat why don’t the magistrates interfere /” and 
my father, who perhaps knew Ireland better than 
she did, saying, ‘‘ Oh, there are people coming from 
Dublin by the mail to see it.” The details were 
in everybody’s mouth, as “ that it took place early 
in the morning”; “that the combatants took off 
their hats, coats, and waistcoats ”; and that when 
Mr. White fell dead, or mortally wounded, Mr. 
Boswell’s friends (for it was fought before a large 
crowd of spectators) raised a shout of triumph, and 
that Mr. Boswell threatened to shoot any one who 
shouted, I remember an old artillery quartermaster 
telling my father that Mr. White bad only a common 
sort of pistol, but that Mr. Boswell had a first-class 
brace of duelling pistols, brought, I think, from 
London. This is all that I remember, but I do 
not recollect that any proceedings were taken 
against Mr. Boswell. I think that there were none, 
or I should have been sure to have heard of it. I 
heard that the cause of the duel was the fact that 
one of them had thrown a quantity of malt in te 
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am not sure. 
give many details of Irish duelling. 
Frepk. Wess. 
4, Bold Street, Moss Side. 


Another “‘ last duel in Ireland” is described at 


7 §. ii. 26. Geo. L. Aprerson, 
Pyrramip (7" §. xi. 283).—Long after Shake- | 


speare’s day Bailey defined pyramid, apart from 

the pyramid of geometricians, as being “‘an obelisk, 

&c." Drayton, speaking of the laudable per- 

formances of Lincoloshire church builders, writes 

of 

one above the rest 

In which it may be thought they strove to 
best, 

Of pleasant Grantham is, that piramis so high, 

Rear'd (as it might be thought) to over-top the sky, 

Tie traveller that strikes into a wondrous maze, 

As ou his horse he sits, on that } roud height to gaze. 


Polyolbion,’ xxv. 





do their 


St. Swirasry. 
Hvisn (7™ §. xi. 286, 334).—I heard a quaint 
bell-ringing story when at Huish Episcopi, Somer- 
set, some years ago. The neighbouring town of 
Langport also has an interesting church, with a 
tower containing three bells. At Huish the tower 
only boasts of two; but its inhabitants are am- 


bitiously inclined,and challenged the Langport men | 


toaringing match. Preliminaries being decided 
and judges selected, a day and time were appointed 
and the match began. Langport won the toss and 
commenced by ringing a musical refrain that to 
the rustic minds assembled sounded thus : “ Who 
—rings — best? Who—rings—best?” Then 
came Huish Episcopi’s turn, and right sturdily 
they pealed out the following reply : ‘‘ We—two ! 
We—two! We—two!” And sure enough they 
took the prize ribbon. 

The only other Huish I know in Somerset (there 
is one in the diocese of Sarum) is Huish Champ- 
flower. In Devon there is Huish, near Torrington, 
in the north, and Northand South Huish in South 
Devon, all three of them very small places. 

Harry Hens. 


Pair Park, Exeter. 


If Ginrattar will send me his address he can | 


probably obtain the information he requires. 
SARUM. 


Mammock (7"§. xi. 206).—The quotation from 
‘Ivanhoe’ does not seem to me to support the 
suggestion that ‘‘mammock is sometimes used 
In the sense of beaten to a mummy.” 
himself explains the word as synonymous with 
goovets, which Prof. Skeat defines “a mouthful, 
pd little lun p, a piece.” And Valeria tells how 
Coriolanus’s little boy tore a butterfly to pieces— 
‘bow he mammocked it.” Steevens, in his note 


on the passage, gives another instance of the word | 


Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘ Memoirs’ | mocks.” 


Scott | 


Johnson gives three other instances, all 
admitting of only one meaning, “‘small pieces.” It 
is to be regretted that neither mammock nor mam- 
met, which possibly is allied to it, is to be found 
in Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (1882). 
J. Carrick Moore. 

For theverb mammock,see ‘Coriolanus,’ I. iii. 63, 
where Valeria describes how she had watched the 
hero’s son ‘*o’ Wednesday half an hour together,” 
and how the youth tore to pieces, in sudden wrath, 
a poor butterfly that he had caught. “O, I 
warrant, how he mammocked it!”’ is the enthusias 
tic close of the laudatory description. Annotating 
the word for the Clarendon Press edition of the 
play, Mr. Wright quotes from Cotgrave, who de 
tines morcelet as ‘‘ a small mammocke”; and from 
Major Moor’s ‘Suffolk Words and Phrases,’ where 
the verb is given as meaning “to cut and hack 
victuals wastefully.” In the ‘ Polyclbion’ we learn 
that 





King John, he valiantly subdued 
The miserable French, and them in mammocs hewed. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N,B, 
| In ‘Coriolanus,’ I. iii, Valeria, speaking of 
her ‘* little son’s” achievements with a butterfly, 
said, ‘* He did so set his teeth, and tear it: O, I 
warrant, how he mammocked it !” 
F. G. SrepHens. 
CuvcrcuMen In Battre (7 S. x. 67, 189, 311 ; 
xi. 292).—At the battle of Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham (1346),— 
| “The first body was commanded by the lord Henry 
| Piercy, accompanied by the Earl of Angus, the bishop 
of Durham : the archbishop of York conducted the 
second division, having under his command the bishop 
| of Carlisle and the lord Nevil ; the third body was led 
by the bishop of Lincoln, the lord Mowbr ay, and Sir 
Thomas Rokeby; and the rear was brought up by Ed- 
ward Baliol, attended by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lord Ross, and the sheriff of Northumberland, 
Smollett’s ‘ England,’ 1753, vol. iii. pp. 417 
N. E. R. 


Herrington, Sunderland. 


TRADITION CONCERNING THE FaIRFAXES AND 
Newron Kyme (7S, xi. 285).—I think “ New- 
| town Kyne” must have been a misprint. In the 
| Close Roll for 3-4 Phil.et Mar., Part 8 (1556-7), 
| the village is called ‘‘ Newton Kieme, alias New- 
| ton in the Wyllowes, co. Ebor.” 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Witutis’s Rooms (7 S. xi. 144, 213).—It is 
not always easy to be sure of the references in the 
letters of Walpole and his friends, but I think 
Mr. SranpisaH Haty will find that Almack’s 
Club, to which place the deep play was removed, 
was quite distinct from the Assembly Rooms 
(afterwards Willis’s Rooms), although both were 
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founded by the same man and about the same | their work. The “ a Soe Y- | nye rw 
time. Almack’s Club was founded by Almack in — is no doubt an allusion to Mr. Fuller's earlier 
1764 on the north side of Pall Mall, in a house on | “"'~ *? 

the site now occupied by the Marlborough Club. Provern (7™ S, xi. 305).—The “quaint old 
We are told that the play here was for rouleaus of proverb,” ‘‘ It is as great a pity to see a woman 
oa ahs evr sen Ue |e oes ren bl 

- . oes SOE Wi AVY | used. ave heard it repeatedly, and it is to 
gambler here, as we learn from the well-known | found in a book so easily “ within reach ” of most 
lines beginning— people as Bland’s ‘ Proverbs.’ See vol. ii. p. 134 
At Almack’s of pigeons I 'm told there are flocks, (1814). R. R 


But it 's thought the completest is one Mr. Fox. - . , ° 
Be 1778 Benches the whee mehens tock Al The form in which [ know this proverb is, “It’s 
aac 2 ) bd . 
’ © , no more pity to see a woman weep, than to see a 

mack’s and removed the club to St. James’s Street, | : » W : 
where it has ever since been known as Brooks's | #°°S® 88 — ae —— ene 
7 : : 0 woman’s tears. . H. Patterson. 
Club. The old house continued, however, to be . Belfast. 
occupied as a gaming club, and was known as FIs not this proverb employed by Andrew Fairservice 
Goosetrees. The Assembly Rooms in King Street, | in’: Rob Roy’! Other sources, including John Hey- 
St. James's, were opened in February, 1765, and | wood, are mentioned by correspondents. } 
were sometimes styled the female Almack’s, to 





distinguish the place from Almack’s Club. Wal- Hoty Eartn (7" S. x. 126; xi. 74, 118).— 
pole, writing to George Montagu on May 6, 1770, | Andrew Boorde, in his ‘Introduction of Know- 
says :— ledge,’ E.E.T.Soc., 1870, p. 133, says, “ And Eng- 


“There is a new Institution that begins to make, and | lysh marchauntes of England do fetch of the erth 
if it proceeds will make, a considerable noise, It is a | of Irlonde to caste in their gardens, to kepe out 
club of both sexes to be erected at Almack’s on the model | and to kyll venimous wormes.” The soil of Crete, 
of the men of White's,” however, seems long before St. Patrick’s time to 

The architect of Willis’s Rooms was Robert | have been considered fatal to “ venimous wormes.” 
Mylne, not Milne. Mr. Haty is also wrong in | lian, ‘De Natura Animalium,’ bk. v. c. 2, writes: 
his insertions to Rigby’s letter to Selwyn of IvvOdvopat && éywye Adyous Kparas dda, 
March 12, 1765. The young club had nothing | oe . . 
whatever to do with Brooks’s, which did not | - Re Te - 
exist at that date. The old club and the | /M*¥0'S: OWPOY Aaper sayy yun tye NPP ae 
young club were both at White’s. How the two Avs, ee er oe ee ee 
clubs were managed has never been clearly ex- | %vovpevyy aToxpyyacav avrov, eAculepar 


* » > « ‘ a 
Kit OLOGCOKELVY EKELVGA Kat Tp $ TOLS 70)) pyeg- 


y 


plained, but apparently members of the old club | «iva: @ypiov tovypov, Kai éxi Avpy yevvw- 
were recruited from the young club. wévov TavTos, Kal pajre avTijy TikTEey, pyre 
Henry B. WHEATLEY. ELwhev Komerbev rpéhev’ Kai Tiyv pev arodeix- 


‘Cotmsaire Fotx’ (7 S. xi. 288).—Since | verHae tov Swpov tiv ioxry, Tow 7— 
writing the query my attention has been drawn zpoctpynpevwv ayovov eivat, & cE ETL TEIpg TIS 
to an announcement in the “ Literary Gossip” i} Aeyxe ris €x Avs yapiros cioayey 
column of the Atheneum of March 21, where It rav dOveiwy, Tobe Exufpavoay povev TiS YS 
says: A new novel is to commence in Blackwood’s | »_ 
"Wiles a », | aroAAvoGat, 
in May, the scene to be laid in the author's td 2 —— 
favourite “Culmshire,” by John Orlebar, author | -Hlian then goes on to say that jugglers r 
of ‘ Culmshire Folk.’ | wished to impose upon the Cretan vulgar ee 

inal “bd ith : 0 

I am very thankful for the editorial note at the | serpents from Africa, together with ~ ee 
above reference ; but I hope you may allow me to | African soil, and in their performances ae 1 
ask which of the two persons is the author of | that the serpents came in contact ao —— 
*Culmshire Folk,’ James Franklin Fuller or John | 40d never touched the soil of Crete ; that 0 
Orlebar? Are they one and the same person ; or | Wise the serpents perished. — 
is one a nom de plume for the other? I know it F. C. Bineseck Ess. 
is very difficult to reconcile contradictions. I leave | “Terra Lemna” is one of a whole class of 
it to those who know. Hervert Harpy. “earths” formerly used somewhat extensively in 

Earl's Heaton, Dewsbury. | medicine. Alleyne mentions thirteen of them in 

(‘ John Orlebar, Clk.,’ a novel, was published in 1878 | his ‘ Dispensatory ’ (1733), but describes only one 
as by “the author of ‘Culmsbire Folk.’ Halkett and | at large, viz., fuller’s earth, with which, he says, 
Laing, in their ‘ Dictionary of the Anonymous and | « Terra Lemnia” (sic) agrees in character. In 
Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain,’ state that ks? ‘Di ser (1773 the latter is 
the author of ‘ John Orlebar’ is James Franklin Fuller. | Broo on ~ wenpenied — : 

‘Culmsbire Folk ’ does not appear in the first volume of | described as follows :— 
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_“Lemnia Terra, Lewnian Earth. It isan argillaceous| nut timber at the Leycester Hospital, Warwick. 
Earth, and is fat, tenacious, and smooth, and of a palish | W. S. Coleman, in ‘Our Woodlands, Heaths 
red Colour. It is brought in Sticks or little Cakes of | P a H Jeon? 2 emesis thet th od f the 
about four Drams each, with various Characters im- | #9¢ +*edges, p. ©, F aSES Vans See WeeE « © 
printed thereon, The best is fat, without Sand, and sessile-fruited oak (Quercus sessiliflora) has some- 
when broken with the Teeth seems like Suet. It is an| times been mistaken for chestnut. That oak, he 
Absorbent, and is given inwardly in the Blo dy-Flux, in says, “has more of what is called technically the 
Hemorrhages, the Small-Pox, Measles and Malignant | « 4,.h ? or silver grain, and has altogether a paler 
‘evers, ¢ Sulus o disac i uor. Tl Ose os . 

Z wae ey ‘to balf > Liquor. The Dose is | appearance than that of the commoner or peduncled 
Like A REE bole, which is still i = kind.” Concerning the aversion of spiders to cer- 
ike Armenian bole, which is still in popular) +.in woods, I find a note in the translation of 
use as a remedy in thrush and some other disorders, | Jestes Zinzerling’s ‘ Description of England’ (cir 
“Lemnian Earth” probably owed whatever medi- | 1610) as given in Rye’s ‘England ~ unl ~ 
cinal value it had to its astringency. It is de-| , ’ he ’ . 
scribed in modern dictionaries oa aeadeanlinn | Foreigners, p. 134: © Hampton Court, Chapel, 
cler the eons of “Hieeelh© os an ata’ and Hall; the vaulted roof of Irish wood will bear 
clay we § Cc CB nothing poisonous, consequently not even spiders.” 

7 7“ "| Tn that case the dislike may have been mutual. 

A Turkish medicine, at one time dug uponcea/ In his chapter “Of the Chess-nut,” in ‘Sylva,’ 
year with great solemnity, and stamped with an/ Evelyn says:— 
official seal. It is a clayey substance found inthe; “The use of the Chess-nut is (next the Oak) one of the 
island of Lemnos (Salimene). Another name for | most sought after by the Carpenter and Joyner: It hath 
it is “Terra Sigillata.” It isan astringent, fatty, formerly built a good part of our ancient houses in the 


: , -_ | City of London as does yet appear. I once had a very 

0 18 x 3 at 3 . rik, +4 , 

of r — sh colour The technic al = : large Barn near the City fram'd intirely of this Timber. 
Sphragid. E. Copnam Brewer. 


Evelyn mast refer to the Spanish chestnut 
Pane Pictvre (7 S. xi. 308).—It is utterly | (Castanea vesca). I believe the horse-chestnut 
impossible to identify a picture of this character (£sculus hippocastanum) was only introduced 
by description. If the Editor of ‘N. & Q’ will | about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
kindly permit it to be sent to his office for my in- ST. SWITHIN. 
epection, I might possibly give A. L.C. some infor-| It may interest Mr. Buasnitt and Mr. Hes 
mation concerning it. ANTIQUARIAN ARTIST. to hear of a second instance of medieval use of 
chestnut. About fifty years ago alterations were 
made in Fordington Vicarage, Dorchester. On 
. ae 4 taking down a yard-thick stone wall, a fifteenth- 
Psalm xix. 5 the sun is compared to a bridegroom, century window was found. It was a two-light, 
wich leads Delitnch to comment 0p the gender | ched) window : but within the opening mas 
a ; ~ aie en + | spanned, not with an arch, but with a lintel. This 
on the Psalms, latest Engl. ed., 1887, 1. 351 and | was formed of two small timbers—one oak, the 
note. The subject has been treated in ‘N. & Q.,’| other chestnut, past doubt. I worked up parts of 
56S. x. 513; 6 S. vi. 540; vil. 114 5 viii. 173, | poth, H. J. Movte. 
378. W. C. B. Dorchester. 


With regard to the gender of the sun and moon, | 
it is well to take into account the ancient relations 
of the words. In primitive languages the word for 
eye is a dissyllable, of which one member is equi- 
valent to sun, and the other to moon. Symbolic- 
ally, by position the right eye is male and the left 
eye female. Instead of any separate words for 
sun and moon, these are sometimes found as day- 
eye (or round) for sun, and night-eye for moon. 
Within themselves, sun or moon may be both 
masculine and feminine for mythological purposes. 

Hype CuarkE. 


Tre VARIATION OF THE GRAMMATICAL GENDER | 


OF THE Scn AND Moon (7™ §, xi. 104).—In 


Books on Gamino (7™ §. vii. 461, 481; viii. 
3, 42, 83, 144, 201, 262, 343, 404, 482; ix. 24, 142; 
| xi. 337).—In reply to Mr. Coteman’s courteously 

expressed question, I beg leave to say that, if 
| agreeable to the Editor, I shall be happy to con- 
| tinue my bibliography on this subject. I had 
feared that I had already taxed the patience 
of readers of ‘N. & Q.’ somewhat too much. 
Hence my silence since February of last year. 
JuLiaN MARSHALL. 
The continuation will, of course, be welcomed. } 


Tue Rev. Jospvua Amprose (7 §, xi. 268).— 
zanks to Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ and to 
the courtesy of the editor of the ‘ Harvard Quin 
quennial Catalogue and Necrology,’ I am able in 
some degree to answer my own query. From the 
former it appears that Joshua Ambrose, Vicar of 

Cuestnut Roors (7S. xi. 206, 318).—I have | Childwall, co. Lanc., 1664, B.A. of Harvard Col- 
42 impression that there is an open roof of chest- | lege, Cambridge, New England, was of Pembroke 


Mantua Gown (7 5S. xi. 328).—Martha Gunn TI 
Was a bathing woman at Brighton, where she died 
in her eighty-ninth year. 

Ss Everarp Home CoLemay 

‘1, Brecknock Road. 
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College, Oxford, incorporated May 31, 1655; M.A. 
March 6, 1655/6; whilst the latterinforms me that 
the subject of my query (entered on the college 
steward’s books as “ Ambros senior”) was “ pro- 
bably a native of England,” though no particulars 
respecting either his parentage or the time and 
place of his birth have been found ; that he went 
to England and was settled in the ministry at 
“Darby,” in Lancashire, becoming a Conformist 
in 1662; and that, not being starred in Mather’s 
*Magnalia’ or in the ‘Catalogue of Harvard 
Graduates’ issued in 1700, “he may have lived 
till the eighteenth century.” 

From the same source | learn that contemporary 
with Joshua at Harvard was Nehemiah Ambrose 
(entered as “ Ambros jeunior”), of whom, likewise, 
nothing is known at Harvard College previously to 
his entrance there. He also went to England, and 
was settled in the ministry at Kirkby, in Lanca- 
shire, whence, in 1662, he was expelled for Non- 
conformity. 

Inasmuch as the college bills of both the above 
were paid by the same person, a “Mr. John 
Glover, of Dorchester,” it would seem likely that 
they were related to one another ; whilst their sur- 
name, coupled with the fact of their both settling 
in Lancashire, raises some presumption that this 
last was their native county. 

Cariously illustrative of New England customs 
in the seventeenth century is my informant’s note 
that 
“the payments for both Ambrose and Nehemiah were 
apparently made in cash. This was not very common at 
that date, most payments being made in kind—in wheat, 
malt, apples, cows, &c,”’ 

In the light of the above information, I should 
like, by way of supplement to my original query, 
to ask whether Joshua Ambrose was related, and 
in what degree, to the above-named Nehemiah ; 
whether they were of the same stock as Isaac Am- 
brose, the celebrated Lancashire Nonconformist 
divine ; and whether it was usual in the time of 
the Commonwealth for English people to cross the 
Atlantic in search of a college. F. D. 


Foster, in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ vol. i. (early 
series), p. 21, gives :— 

“ Ambrose, Joshua, B.A. Harvard Coll., Cambridge, 
New England. Pembroke Coil., incorp. 31 May, 1655; 
M.A, 6 March, 1655/6; Vicar of Childwall, co, Lan- 
caster, 1664, See Foster's ‘ Index Ecclesiasticus.’” 

Epwarp M. Borrajso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Tae 34Tn Reciment (7 §S. xi. 308).—This 
regiment, now the Ist Battalion of the Border 
Regiment, was raised in 1702 in the counties of 
Norfolk and Essex by Thomas, Lord Lucas. It 
became the 34th in 1751, the 34th Cumberland 
Regiment in 1782, and the lst Battalion Border 





anything but the briefest summary of its services 
in the limited space of this paper. It was at the 
capture and defence of Barcelona in 1705; in some 
of Marlborough’s sieges, including his last victory 
of Beuchain, in 1711; the siege of Gibraltar in 
1727; with distinction at Fontenoy, where it is 
supposed to have earned the “laurel wreath,” one 
of its proudest honours; the rebellion of 1745, 
including the battles of Falkirk and Culloden ; the 
expedition to the Havannah in 1762; the Ameri- 
can War of Independence, 1777 to 1781 ; the cap- 
ture of the West Indian Islands in 1795-6 ; the 
Peninsular War, including the battles of Albuhera, 
Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and 
Arroyo dos Molinos, where it captured the 34th 
French Regiment, whose drums and drum-major’s 
staff it still carries; the siege of Sebastopol in 
1855 ; and last, but not least, the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857-58, where it fought well. Of its officers 
the most distinguished were, perhaps, Field Mar- 
shal Henry Seymour Conway, who was colonel 
from 1749 to 1761, and Sir Eyre Coote, colonel 
1810 to 1816. 
R. Horpey, Capt. 4th Batt. Worc. Regt. 


The following were the “honours” of the 34th 
(Cumberland) Regiment: Albuhera, Arroyo dos 
Molinos, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
Peninsula, Sebastopol, and Lucknow. Further 
information could be obtained by applying to the 
adjutant of the Ist Battalion Border Regiment 
(late 34th), at Dover. GUALTERULUS. 


* Historical Records of the British Army,’ pub- 
lished by W. Clowes & Sons, 13, Charing Cross, 
contains, inter alia, the 34th Regiment. 

T. W. Carson, 

Dublin. 


Axyoto-Saxon Personat Names: THE ‘ Liper 
Virz’ (7* S, xi. 227, 352).—I am glad to see 
that Canon Tay tor calls attention to the ‘ Liber 
Vit’ and to the shortcomings of Stevenson’s edi- 
tion. But I do not know that a photographic repro- 
duction of the MS. is anecessity. There is an edition 
of it by Dr. Sweet, published only six years ago, 
which may fairly serve the purpose for a while. 
The name of the book is ‘The Oldest English 
Texts,’ and it was published for the Early English 
Text Society in 1885. The ‘ Liber Vite’ occupies 
pp. 153-166. 

The names are all indexed, I believe; but the way 
of working the index is peculiar. Thus, I want, let 
us say, the name “Eatthegn.” I look out “ Eat 
in the index, and get a reference to p. 615; but 
the word is not under “ Eata.” Then I look out 
“thegn,” and get a reference to p. 524, and there 
I find “ Eadthegn,” with its variants. Now that I 
know that “‘ Eadthegn” is a more correct spelling, 
I can look out “ Ead” in the index, and get 


Regiment in 1881 ; but it is not possible to give | reference to p. 615 again. There, at last, | find 
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it, under “‘Ead.” The system is peculiar; but it 


will serve—when you have learnt the trick of it. 
Watrer W. SxKeart. 


Norsery Raymes (7 §. x. 282, 489; xi. 169, 
232, 297).—It is scarcely accurate to include ‘The 
Carrion Crow’ in the category of nursery rhymes, 
which, in the strict sense of the term, are jingles 
composed expressly for the amusement of young 
children. “ Hey, diddle, diddle! the cat and the 


fiddle,” “Bah, bab, black sheep,” and “ Hub-a- | 


dub-dub ! three men ina tub,” are true nursery 
rhymes ; but ‘The Carrion Crow’ is a traditional 
folk-song. Having been handed down orally 
through many generations, numerous versions 
have sprung up, of which three will be found in 
Halliwell’s ‘Nursery Rhymes,’ second edition, 
1843, pp. 56, 57. One of these versions is from 
Sloane MS. 1489, fol. 17, and is said by Mr. 
Halliwell to have been written about the year 
1600. Another version, with an introductory 
account of the song, will be found in Bell’s 
Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England,’ 
ed. 1877, pp. 202, 422. Variants have also been 
printed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. viii. 296, 377. 

‘The Derby Ram, for which Mr. HarntsHorne 
asks, will probably have been printed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
before these lines reach England. It is inserted 
in many song-books, and may be found in a very 
accessible work, the late Llewellynn Jewitt’s ‘Songs 
of Derbyshire.’ 

‘The Marriage of the Frog and the Mouse’ is 
as old a folk-song as we possess, and was first pub- 
lished in ‘Melismata,’ 1611. Other versions will 
be found in Mr. Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music,’ i. 88, 
and in Halliwell, ed. cit., p- 87. 

I take this opportunity of heartily commending 
to the notice of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
the collection of ‘English Folk-songs,’ with their 
melodies, which has been lately issued by Dr. 
W. A. Barrett (Novello, Ewer & Co.). A version 
of the riddle song alluded to by Cason VeNnaBLes 
will be found in this admirable collection. 

W. F. Pereavx. 

Kashmir Residency. 

The following variant of “I'll tell you a story 
of Jacopo Minore” occurs in ‘Our Matual Friend,’ 


book ii. ¢. xvi.:— 


I "ll tell you a story 
Of Jack a Manory, 

And now my story 's begun; 
I ‘il tell you another 
Of Jack ard his brother, 


And now my story is done. 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Tae Grave or Lavrence Srerse (7S. xi. 
25, 149, 294),— At p. 221, vol. ii., of ‘Chronicles 
of Bow Street Police Office,’ Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
gives the following account of the “resurrection ” 
of the body of the author of ‘ Tristram Shandy ’:— 


**Tt is not generally known that one of our greatest 
| humourists was subjected to this indignity [resurrection]. 
| After dying in « lonely, deserted fashion in a Bond Street 
lodging, his dissolution being witnessed by a footman 
who had accidentally called, the Rev. Mr. Sterne, the 
| delightful ‘ Yorick,’ was interred in the Paddington 
burial ground, where his monument, set up by strangers, 
can still be seen, Two days after the body was taken up, 
| or ‘snatched,’ and sent down to Cambridge, having been 


‘ disposed of, for the benefit of science,’ to Mr. Collignon, 


M.B., Professor of Anatomy in the University. He in- 
vited some amateurs to witness his ‘demonstration,’ and 
one gentleman, who was acquainte d with the departed 


Shandean, was greatly shocked at recognizing his departed 
| friend.’ 

From the foregoing extract it will be observed 
that Mr. Fitzgerald gives Paddington as the place 
of Sterne’s burial. Is this a slip? Should it be 
St. George’s burial- ground, Bayswater Road, 
where we know a stone still exists to Sterne’s 
| memory ; or was Sterne originally buried at Pad- 
dington, and subsequently reinterred at St. George’s 
after his body had been “‘ raised” and identified ? 
| Perhaps some of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw 

| light upon this question. r. W. Tempany. 
Richmond, Surrey, 


Witt-o’-THE-Wisp (7@ S. xi. 103, 275).—The 
extract which your correspondent gives from Dr. 
3rewer's ‘Guide to Science’ explanatory of the 
chemistry of the above subject contains more than 
the usual amount of blundering that may be often 
met with in what is called popular science. 

The writer of the paragraph in question did not 
know the difference between marsh gas or light 
carburetted hydrogen, which is produced in marshy 
places by the decay of woody fibre, and phos- 
| pkuretted hydrogen (which he misnames phos- 

phoric hydrogen), which is produced, among other 

ways, during the putrid fermentation of fish. 

The writer says that 

“the luminous appearances are seldom seen, because the 
gas is so very volatile that it generally escapes into the 
air in a thinly diffused state,” 

In this quotation I have put gas instead of ‘‘ phos- 
phoric hydrogen,” which he again mistakes for 

marsh gas. But the fact is that the luminous 
| appearances are now seldom seen because the 
boggy lands in various parts of our islands, where 
the light was formerly of frequent occurrence, have 
been drained and brought under cultivation. 
| Light carburetted hydrogen, however, is still 
abundant in coal-mines, where it is known as fire- 
| damp, which, mixed with atmospheric air in cer- 
|tain proportions, produces, when fired, those 
| disastrous explosions which we so often have to 
deplore. 

The ignis fatuus is still common in various parts 
of the world. It forms the Sacred Fire of Baku, 
where the gas is mingled with a small proportion 
of vapour of rock-oil. Some years ago Major 
Blesson, of Berlin, examined various localities in 
Silesia, Westphalia, &c., where the light was ofter 
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visible, and when not seen by night he could fre- 
quently kindle the gas by throwing ignited fire- 
works into the marshy places where the light had 
been noticed. 

Lastly, the writer refers to “Welsh corpse 
candles as the same thing as the ignis fatuus.” 
Now if a luminous appearance has ever been seen 
hovering over a grave by night, it must have been 
produced by phosphuretted hydrogen generated by | 
the putrefying corpse below. This gas takes fire | 
spontaneously on contact with the oxygen of the | 
air (which is not the case with marsh gas); but as 
it would be largely diluted with air, the light, if 
any, would be very faint. The only scientific | 
observations that I know on this subject are those | 
by Reichenbach, who could not see the light him- | 
self; but on taking one of his sensitive patients | 
(all of whom professed to be able to see lambent 
flames issuing from magnets, crystals, and human | 
fingers) into a churchyard by night, he declared 
that all the graves were more or less luminous. 
The subject, however, requires further investiga- 
tion. 

Some years ago the inhabitants of a small town 
in Scotland were alarmed at the appearance of a 
ghost by night in a neighbouring wood. 
of brave men was organized to investigate the 
matter. 





that they all turned tail and fled back home—all 
save one, and he determined to learn the rights of 
the matter. He approached the tree which pre- 
sented the luminous appearance, and on climbing 
the trunk found a large fish in a high state of 
putrefaction; and this was the ghost that had 
created so much alarm. 
C. Tomutnsoy, F.R.S., F.C.S. 
Highgate, N. 


Let me narrate a circumstance of which I had | ; hat 
: | “All we seem to know of Sir Thomas Malory is, that 


not only ocular demonstration, but which was seen 
at the same time by another person in my company. 
Oo Friday evening, October 26, 1888, about 
6 p.m., when it was getting dusk, and when 
driving from Woodbridge to Newbourne, on 
crossing an extensive heath about a mile from 
the latter place, a bright light went over the road 
aad back again, and this on three several occasions. 
This my driver also saw on my calling his atten- 
tion to it, so there could be no doubt on the point. 
Strange to say, the pony was quite quiet, and did 
not in the least appear frightened by the vivid 
glare. The heath was on a perfectly dry soil, 
partly covered with furze, and one had always 
understood that will-o’-the-wisp was only seen in 
marshy places. This, whatever it was, had more 


the appearance of a meteor, and I had some | Athelinda. 
thoughts of applying to a scientific friend in 
Ipswich for an explanation, but kept deferring it, 


and never did so at all. 


Curiously enough, a little article of mine on the | sister who also bear the Christian na 


A party | 


They set out one night; but on a near | 
approach to the wood the appearance was so terrible | 


very subject, called ‘Friar’s Lanthorn,’ appeared 
next morning (October 27, 1888) in ‘N, & Q.’ (7® 
S. vi. 338), the proof of which I had corrected s 
few days before, and the coincidence, to say the 
least of it, was remarkable. The next post brought 
also two letters announcing the death of two 
valued friends, which was also rather singular. 
As Shakspeare says, 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Dame Mary Suessy (7™ S. xi. 268).—The 
following entries relating to the Slingsbys are from 
the Patrixbourne parish register :— 

Jan, 4, 1662. Anna Carolina, d. of Sir Arthur Slingsby 
and his Lady, was christened. 

Feb. 12. 1665. Sir Arthur Slingsby, Knt., was buried. 

April 26, 1666. Mary, d. of my Lady Slingsby, widow, 
bapt. 

This last entry appears in the bishop’s transcripts 
in this form :— 

Mary, 4d. of Sr. Arthur Slingsby, Knt.,and Dame Anne 
his wife, was bapt. 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Literary Paratuets (7% S, xi. 125, 295),—The 


same thought appears in Isaac Hawkins Browne's 
* The Fire Side,’ vv. 15, 16 :— 


| IT have eaid it at home, I have said it abroad, 


That the town is Man’s world, but that this [a rural 
retreat, with a quiet fireside } is of God! 


| This has, I think, been previously pointed out ia 
if N. & Q.’ Pd. F 


GANTILLOY. 


Sim Taomas Matory (7 S. xi. 188).—Mr. T. 
Wright, in his introduction to ‘La Mort d’Arthure, 
J. Russell Smith, 1858, says (vol. i. p. x):— 


he tells us himeelf, at the conclusion of his book, that be 
| was a knight, and that he completed his compilation \ 
the ninth year of the reign of Edward IV.., that is, © 
the course of the year 1469, or early in 1470, or more 
than fifteen years before Caxton printed it. The state 
ment of some of the old bibliographers, that he was § 
Welshman, is probably a mere supposition founded 02 
the character of his book.” 
F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


EartHeciypa (7% S, x. 225,317).—It seems 
me that the Rev. C. F.S. Warren must be mis 
taken about the name Earthelinda or Ethelinds 
having been first brought into use by Thackeray 
| and Miss Yonge as Ethel with the -inda afterwards 
| added. I had a sister born in the first year of this 
century to whom was given the Christian name 
These three names are so nearly idem 
sonans that we must conclude they are intended t 
be the same name. There is now living in Daven- 


port, lows, a daughter and a granddeng Msbaliods 
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which is sometimes met with in the United States, 
but is not common. Horace P. Bippie. 
Logansport, Indiana, U.S, 


Avtnors oF Quorations WantTeD (7™ §. xi. 
309).— 

Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends, Xc. 
In Bartlett's ‘Familiar Quotations,’ p. 252, the above 
juotation, somewhat varied, is said to be from Coleri ige’s 
*Reproof,’ a poem, if it be one, not given in my edition 
of the poet’s works, Frepk, RvLe. 


These are the concluding lines of a poem, entitled 
‘Some Answer,’ which appeared about ten years ago, I 
think in the Nineteenth Century. W. KR. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Works of William Shakespeare, Edited by William 
Aldis Wright. Vols. I. and II. (Macmillan & Co.) 
In England and in America the task of providing the 
authoritative edition of Shakspeare has devolved upon 
a single pair of hands. While, however, in America Mr. 
Horace Howard Furness is struggling with the impos- 
sible, and giving the world at long intervals a single 
play, Mr. Aldis Wright's labours are within measurable 
reach of accomplishment. From the first the Cambridge 
Shakespeare won acceptance as the model edition—a fact 
sufficiently established by the price which the first edition 
maintains. It is now, in an amended form, brought 
within reach of all—a boon for which scholarship will be 
grateful. For the new edition Mr. Wright is singly and 
wholly responsible. It is pleasant to think that the 
scheme of this Shakspeare was first advocated in 
*N, & Q.’ by the late Bolton Corney and by the Shak- 
speare echolar who still elects to hide his individuality 
behind the signature “ Este.’ Among the editors of the 
first volume of the original edition Mr. Wright is not 
counted. These were Mr. William George Clark and 
Mr. John Glover. After its publication in 1863 Mr. 
Glover left Cambridge, and was eucceeded by Mr. 


Wright, who was associated with Mr, Clark in the eight | 


succeeding volumes. 

Since its appearance the conditions of Shakspeare 
editing have changed, the methods then adopted having 
necessarily influenced all succeeding work. Based ona 


careful collation of the four folios, of all existing quartos, | 


and of all subsequent editions and commentaries, its 
text is the most echolarly and trustworthy in existence. 
At the bottom of the page are given the variations of 
the different texts, the conjectural emendations or sug- 


gestions of the various editors and commentators, from | 


Rowe to the latest contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ the longer 
notes and explanations being left to the end of the play. 
It is needless, however, to dwell upon the method of a 


book which every Shakspearian student has mastered, or | 


to treat as new a work which is epoch marking. The 
foremost requisite in a Shaks; earian editor is fanity, & 
quality Mr. Wright possesses in abundance. Long study 
of the Variorum edition, and close meditation upon 
obscure passages, exercise upon certain brains an in- 
describable effect; and not a few of the conjectural 
emendations of men of learning and position seem 
triumphs of imbecility, Unlike most modern editors, 
moreover, Mr. Wright does not seek to obtain a cheaply 
earned reputation for wisdom by taxing his predecessors 
with ignorance, and we have not come across @ sneer in 
his volumes. When, as in the case of the well-known 
crux, ‘ The Tempest,’ 111. i., the line, “ Most busy lest, 


when I do it,” is manifestly corrupt, it is Jeft asin the 
First Folio, and the various conjectures, down to Mr. 
Vaughan’s ingenious “ Most busiliest, when I do it, 

which appeared in our columns, 6*» §. vi, 251, are given 
beneath, including that of Mesers, Clark and Glover, 
‘* Most busy left when idlest,” without any expression of 
preference. Many of the notes to the first volume are 
new, some which are so being signed * W. A. W.,” to diz 

tinguish them from those of the first editors, See the 
important note on “sicles” (shekels), ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ IT, ii. 149. Since the appearance of the first 
edition Mr. Wright bas examined at leieure the Collier 
Folio, with ite emendations, and has now supplied the 
references at first hand. Lists of additional suggestions 
ire prefixed to each volume, In the two volumes now 
issued ten of the comedies are given in the familiar 
order of the First Folio. An editorial note in the second 
volume explains an announcement in the first volume 
which was calculated to mislead. On the baek of the 
title of vol. i. it is said, “ The first edition of this volume 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare was published in 1863. 
Second edition, 1867, Third edition, 1891. There 
| was, Mr. Wright explains, no second edition. Vols. i.-iii, 
appeared in 1863, and the work was completed in 1866. 
In 1867 it was found necessary to reprint the first 
volume, and a limited number of copies of that volume 
were struck off. The volume, however, was merely 
reprinted, and underwent no editorial supervision. In 
addition to the scholarly claims of the Cambridge Shake- 
speare, its typographical excellence is conspicuous. 
While excellent in appearance, the paper is so thin 
that the volumes, though containing nearly six hundred 
pages, are convenient, and in no sense bulky. It is 
pleasant to think that volumes three and four are by 
this time in the printer’s hands, and that the fifth 
volume is in active progress, 


The Four Kings of Canada ; being a Suc 
of the Four Indian Princes lately arrive t fi 
America, (Garratt & Co.) 
Or this quaint, curious, and valuable work, first pub- 
lished at sixpence—one of the rarest of books concerning 
America— Messrs. Garratt have issued a facsimile reprint, 
limited to 250 copies. It is well worth reading for the 
striking picture of native habits it affords; and as the 
original is not to be found, or, if found, is worth its 
weight in notes, the reprint is likely to be warmly 
welcomed. 


t Account 


m svort/ 


Scenes de Mer. Par Alfred Legrand. 

Européenne de Baudry.) 

We have here, in the shape of a series of striking 
paseages descriptive of sea life from Shakspeare, Smollett 
Scott, Southey, &c., an eminently useful companion 
volume to the *‘ Manuel Francais-Anglais de Termes et 
Locutions de Marine’ of M. Legrand, a work accepted 
for use in the Lycées by the French Minister of Public 
lustruction. 

Some Poets of the People in Foreign Lands Stock.) 
We spoke favourably of this volume on its first appear 
ance, and are content to see that it has rapidly reached 
a new and revised edition. 


(Parise, Librairie 


Tue Fortnightly opens with an article by Mr. Swin- 
burne upon the ‘Journal of Sir Walter Scott.’ It is 
highly eulogistic, containing the opinion that if there 
were a man whom, in regard to certain gifts, it would 
not be “a monstrous absurdity to compare with Shak- 
| speare,” that man should be “ none other than Scott. 

Mrs. James Darmesteter sends the third instalment of 

her ‘ Private Life in France in the Fourteenth Century. 
| Miss Mathilde Blind supplies some very interesting 
| ‘Personal Recollections of Mazzini,” On ‘The Ibsen 
! 
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Tut ications of Messrs. Cassell include Old and 
New Le v, Part XLIV. of which opens in Marylebone, 
Very intere line are the pictures of country spots, with 


put 


nd 


Mr. Lanin returns to his arraignment of henge zs Russian, | haymaking operations on what are now suc h populoug 


g other contributors are Lady Dilke, the Duke of 
rough, and Mr. Hardy.— Mrs L3 yan L int n writes 
gly in the Ninetee Century n 
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Amor 
Mar!b 
clearly and str 
‘The Judicial Shock to Marriag 
Mario reg poe ‘Italy and th 1 nited States’ from an 
Italian standpoint. Rafi idin Ahmad anticipates good 
resulta from the study of Or en tal languages of which the 
the exam] *’rof. Max Miiller has an 
On the “ Enormous Antiquity’ East.’ 
ry of India does not, holds, begin 
Dr, Waldstein asks, * Is it 
Aristotle's T b ?’ leaving his question unanswered ; and 
Mr. Archibald F rbes dr aws the consolatory c usion 
tha The Warfare of the Future’ the advantage will 
be on the le of the d Sal the Empire 
and Restorat n the C ry, ia brilliantly illustrated, 
Game-Fishes of the Florida Reef,’ an article likely 
4 od Ieaak Walton to the Southern 
t paper is on ‘ Pioneer Mining 
und’ has much curious and 
In the J Rk Messrs 
Lang, and Edmund Goaze write 
ticist The apers ar cha 
eem to carry us much “ forrader. 
n * The of Art’ is, of course, 
He speaks e. en vy in det nce of 
French, In ‘ Our ghbour 
Lady Cork includes an atta on society irnals, Sir 
Morell Mackenzie continues his ‘ Ex ; 
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Old German Hume 
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mmon with writers on the 
red,’ in Temple Bar, is a gossipir 
aper An account of ‘Sarefield: a J 
also merita attention. ‘Notes of a 
ecial knowledge, The 
is mentioned, "but the later and more 
Académie des Beaux Livres passes 
noticed.—In Ms Mr. Gladstone gives what is rather 
iriously called a oir of John Murray In the 
‘Great Stear p Lines’ the line to the Cape of Good 
Hope is treat ‘E in the Obvious’ consists of a 
series of al utterances.—An essa Stendbal 
tion in tl in which also are 
nd * Th « Industry of India In 
ething a Japanese Novel,’ and in 
‘Cham in May i‘ The Green- 
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Lang 
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Taylor writes < *‘ Ham House 
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has a paper Ivan Fedoroff, 
printer, with illustrations 

The Heart of Midloth has been added to the 
series of Scott's works of Messrs, Black. 


Rathby, Lawrence 


& ¢ the firet Russian 
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thoroughfares as Wigmore Street or Portland Place, 
After showing the Tottenham Street Theatre in 1830 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, &c., the number ends in Blooms. 
bury Neumann's History of Part XXXVIII,, 

has a MS. re of Berlioz. it reaches the mus ic of the 
present, ay deals with Brahms and with living German 
musicians.— P? Australasia, Part XXXL, gives 
a trip to Mount Cork, the snow-clad heights of which 
are shown, as is its g! rsystem. Thence we are taken 
to the g - fields of South Australia.—Dr, Geikie’s The 
Holy — ud and the Bible, Part XX., has striking views 
on the Jordan and the Dead Sea, and then turns to _ 

Saba.—Life and 8 of Queen Victoria, Part 1V,, 

occupied with the struggle, political and military, “of 
1846, with a view of the battle of Ferozeshah.—Part IV, 
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Vitx.’—The Rev. H., Littlehales writes 

velly, Bexley Heath :—“I have long had in 
anon Taylor's suggestion that this book should be 
luced in facsimile. With the sanction of the 
proper authorities | hope to have one hundred copies 
executed. May I ask for the names of those who 
would wish for any, the price to be two guineas each 

Tue library of the late James Anderson Rose, very 
rich in first editions of popular books, privately printed 
bo &e., wil sold by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinson 
first week in June, 
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annual general meeting of the Royal Society 
, held on Wed April 29, Sir Patrick 
re-elected Mr. J Haynes 
und Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael Foreign Secre- 

Mr. Percy W. Ames elected Home 
and Mr. Herbert J. Reid Librarian. 
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Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
addrees of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 

r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 

signature of the writer and such address aa he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 
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NOTICE 

Editorial Communic atio ns should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 2 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








